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Chronicle 


Home News.—On April 9, following the failure of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Judge 
Webster Thayer sentenced Nicolo Sacco and Bartolom- 

meo Vanzetti to death. This famous trial 
Vanzetti attracted attention throughout the world. 
Trial Convicted of murder on July 14, 1921, 
every technicality of the law had been invoked to stay 
sentence. The chief interest in the case arose from the 
fact that certain radical elements raised the cry from the 
first that the crime had been foisted upon these men be- 
cause they had made themselves obnoxious by their views 
on the relations of the worker and society. It must be 
added, however, that throughout the country grave doubts 
of their guilt have arisen, and even legal authorities of 
high repute inclined to believe that they received something 
less than justice in the earlier stages of the trial. The 
Supreme Court did not review the case on its merits, but 
merely certified that the lower Court had made no tech- 
tfical errors. The history of the case was distributed in 
pamphlet form by radical societies in practically every 
part of the world. In France, Romaine Rolland, Henri 
Barbusse, Anatole France and others wrote appeals for 
the condemned men. As a result hostile demonstrations 
were arranged in Italy, Spain, France, Mexico, and in Cen- 
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tral and South American centers. In Paris and Madrid, 
bombs were thrown at the American embassies. In the 
United States thousands of dollars were raised to defend 
the men; on October 2, 1925, it was announced that the 
defense had expended $282,715. Sacco and Vanzetti, con- 
trary to a common opinion, were tried but once. Eight 
attempts to secure a new trial were made and overruled; 
both prisoners were subjected at various times to an in- 
quiry into their sanity; but on April 5, the highest Court 
in Massachusetts denied the last motions presented by the 
defense. On April 12, a resolution was introduced in the 
Legislature calling upon the Governor to stay. sentence and 
appoint a committee of five to study the evidence and the 
procedure in the case. Meanwhile the American Embas- 
sies in London, Paris, and elsewhere were put under spe- 
cial guard. 


Albania.—The troubled political condition of Albania 
had the usual result of manifestation of religious hostility. 
Profound emotion was aroused among persons of all be- 
liefs by the execution of a young Catho- 
lic priest, Father Gazulli, who, in spite of 
his Italian name, was sentenced to death 
in November of last year for alleged participation in a local 
rising against Ahmed Zogu, the Dictator of Albania. 
Father Gazulli met his death with sublime courage, pro- 
testing his entire innocence. But he accepted his death, 
as Christ Our Lord, though innocent, accepted the death 
of the Cross, and pardoned all who had in any way taken 
part in bringing him to death. He was ministered to in 
his last moments by two Franciscan friars. 


Execution of 
Father Gazulli 


The Holy Father appointed as Apostolic Delegate to 
Albania, Father Della Pietra, S.J., until now Rector of 
the Pontifical Albanian Seminary at Scutari. The dele- 
gation was created by Benedict XV in 
1920. Father Della Pietra, who succeeds 
Mgr. Cozzi, recently deceased, was con- 
secrated titular Archbishop of Chalcedonia in the Chapel 
of the Collegio Germanico, in Rome, by Cardinal van 
Rossum, Prefect of the Congregation of the Propaganda. 


Apostolic Dele- 
gate Appointed 


China.—Both the domestic situation and international 
relations were chaotic and tense. From the military angle 
the Nationalists suffered their first serious defeat since 
leaving Canton. The reorganized North- 
ern forces under Marshal Sun Chuan- 
fang whose army crumpled under the 
Cantonese advance on Shanghai in February, repulsed 
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the Nationalists’ northward march on two fronts, along 
the Tientsin-Pukow Railway and on the Grand Canal to 
the East. Their offensive resulted in the recapture by 
them of Yangchow and Pukow, the evacuation of Chin- 
kiang by the Cantonese, and their retreat in disorder 
toward Shanghai. 


While these military reverses were occurring the split 
between the Moderates and Radicals in the Cantonese 
political organization widened. The Nationalist party, 

formed of a coalition between the Com- 


National : is ; 
Party munists and the Kuomintang, was re- 
Splits ported hopelessly divided. General Chi- 


ang Kai-shek was stated to have given up all hope of 
keeping the factions united. Attempts were made to gather 
a conference of the leaders but they proved unsuccessful. 
The Moderates strongly resented the control the Bolshe- 
vist element was obtaining in the Hankow Government. 


As a result of the open warfare between the Commun- 
ists in the labor unions and General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
adherents, in control of Shanghai, a new general strike 

was called, the second within a month. 


New . . 
General Chiang’s soldiers raided the strongholds 
state of the Reds and the results were pitched 


battles between the parties and severe casualties. At 
Shanghai, Nanking, Hangchow and Amoy troops moved 
against the Communists and in the latter place martial law 
was proclaimed. 


While Soviet influence threatened to wreck National- 
ist hopes, the discoveries that came out of the raid on 
Soviet buildings in Peking, as reported in the last issue, 
were followed by a similar raid with the 
sanction of the French consul, of the 
Soviet offices in Tientsin and the con- 
fiscation of more incriminating documents. Both raids 
were entirely the work of the Northern Government and 
done under Marshal Chang-Tso-lin’s direction. The re- 
action of Soviet Russia consisted in a protest to the 
Peking Government and a demand for reparations and 
the withdrawal of practically all the Soviet embassy force 
from the capital. Minister MacMurray was quoted as 
stating that the raid on the Soviet compound in Peking 
was an abuse by the Chinese of a limited permission that 
had been given to search some private Soviet offices ad- 
joining. Marshal Chang Tso-lin announced to the press 
that he was determined to rid China of the Bolsheviki. 
The day before the raid his own situation was embar- 
rassed by the resignation of Dr. V. R. Wellington Koo, 
his Premier and Foreign Minister. However in antici- 
pation of the new crisis that the raids were bound to 
bring he agreed to continue acting as Premier until the 
situation cleared. The day before his resignation Koo 
sent a protest to Moscow accusing the Soviet embassy 
in Peking of sheltering criminal plotters who were seek- 
ing to undermine the Northern Government. Foreign 
Minister Feng apologized to Moscow for the raid in Pe- 


king. 


Northerners 
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Though Soviet Russia occupied the center of the stage 
as far as Chinese international relations were concerned, 
the presentation simultaneously to the Peking and Can- 

tonese Governments of five identic notes 
Powers by the United States, Great Britain, Ja- 
Protest pan, France and Italy, dealing with the 
recent Nanking incident, was of the utmost importance. 
The Powers demanded the punishment of those respons- 
ible for the outrage, an apology, and guarantees. No time 
limit was set for acceding to the demands. It was un- 
derstood that the Chinese would urge a joint commission 
to investigate the disputed issues. This would remove the 
necessity of any immediate action being taken and would 
be to the advantage of the Chinese. 


Five 


Czecho-Slovakia.—The de jure recognition of Soviet 
Russia found staunch adversaries in the Representatives 
of the Slovakian Popular party, as also in many of the 
members of the Czecho-Slovakian Popu- 
lar party, whose spokesman in the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
had been willing to accept this recognition for commer- 
cial reasons. It was maintained, however, that from a 
Christian and moral standpoint, as well as for the sake 
of self-protection, such a juridical recognition of the 
Red Republic should not be considered. Stress was laid 
on the great dangers from Bolshevist propaganda to be 
dreaded by this little country located in the very heart of 
Europe. The truth of this contention was apparent from 
two recent Communist military espionage affairs, in one 
of which the Secretariate of the Soviet Trade Delegation 
was caught by the police in the very deed. Rightly or 
wrongly, Czecho-Slovakia is already regarded as one of 
the rather “ Bolshevized ” countries in Europe. The men- 
ace of a fully equipped political legation, with a net of 
consulates throughout the land, was quite plain. 


Soviet 
Recognition 
Debated 


France.—A peaceful conclusion was reached om April 
12, to the libel trial at Colmar, in Alsace, which was the 
result of a suit brought by the Abbé Haegy, a prominent 
Catholic priest-journalist of Alsace, 
against Edouard Helsey, special corres- 
pondent of the Paris Le Journal. Hel- 
sey had charged the Abbé with being pro-German and 
working in the interests of an autonomous Alsace. Abbé 
Haegy denied the anti-F'rench sentiments with which he 
was charged, and stated that he was simply writing in 
the interests of Alsace. The jury having given a negative 
answer to all the Abbé’s counts against the Parisian journ- 
alist, counsel for M. Helsey asked the Abbé to withdraw 
his suit, which he did, the courtroom standing and singing 
the “ Marseillaise.” The suit however was but an ex- 
pression of the grave dissatisfaction that has been felt 
among the people of Alsace with the French Government 
for its interference with the autonomy of Alsatian schools, 
and the imposition of the irreligious, or “lay” French 
school system on a Catholic population. 


Alsatian Press 
Libel Trial 
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Germany.—For the sake of gaining votes for the Ger- 
man People’s Party, of which he was the official leader, 
Dr. Stresemann, the Reich’s Foreign Minister, used the 
The religious question. At a speech delivered 
Religious in Hariover he formally opposed the Con- 
Issue cordat in process of negotiation between 
Prussia and the Vatican, on the basis that Prussian cul- 
ture and education must be kept free from a presumed 
clerical domination. There was no question of “ clerical 
domination,” as it is called, in education, but of Protest- 
ants and Catholics exercising their rights of securing a 
religious education for their children. Dr. Stresemann 
believed, and did not hesitate to make it plain, that by 
stirring up the religious issue he would win over from the 
Nationalists a number of votes in favor of his own Peo- 
ple’s Party. The Nationalists, to a considerable extent, 
represented the Protestant element, who desired for their 
children the opportunity of an education along Protestant 
lines just as Catholics demand a Catholic education for 
their children. Many within the Nationalist party are 
irreligiously inclined or bitterly anti-Catholic, and so 
would be willing, Dr. Stresemann believed, to join the 
People’s tparty if it strenuously opposed the Prussian 
Concordat with the Vatican. The Liberals charged 
Stresemann with double dealing in secretly supporting the 
Federal Concordat with the Vatican and openly opposing 
the Prussian Concordat for the sake of winning “ anti- 
clerical ” votes. Nationalists and Centrists, who favored 
a clear agreement between the Reich on the one hand and 
the Protestant and Catholic Churches on the other ac- 
cused him of treachery. In the Prussian Government 
Socialists and Democrats preferred to seek a Concordat 
for themselves, as Bavaria had done, rather than depend 
on the general Concordat that is in question between the 
Reich and the Vatican. 


Great Britain.—Relief was expressed on the publica- 
tion by Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of the annual budget. It had been feared that, due to 

the coal-strike and the industrial and fin- 
a ancial depression of the past year in par- 

ticular, additional burdens would be 
placed on the taxpayers. The estimated expenditures, 
after alterations are made, have been placed at £833,390,- 
000; the total revenue has been calculated as almost a 
million and a half pounds in excess. There has been no 
material increase in taxation. This was effected by ex- 
pedients which have been termed “ingenious.” Added 
revenue is to be obtained from taxes on certain qualities 
of wines, on the McKenna duties on automobiles and tires, 
from the road-fund surplus, and the like. Mr. Churchill 
announced that the national debt had been steadily reduced 
and that there would be no change in the policy of debt 
reduction. After examination, the press and market ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the budget. 


Having received the approval of the Cabinet, the pro- 
posal to extend equal suffrage to men and women is to be 
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presented before Parliament by the Government. Dur- 
ing the campaign prior to the last General 
Election, Stanley Baldwin promised to 
further the agitation in favor of equality 
of women with men in voting. Members of the Conser- 
vative party and of his Cabinet opposed the proposal, but 
have now agreed to follow his lead. As outlined, the 
plan reduces the voting age for women from thirty to 
twenty-one years and removes disabilities which formerly 
applied to certain classes of women of the voting age. 
Three million new voters would be added by the age-re- 
duction and some two million by the removal of other 
limitations. Opponents of the measure, which has been 
designated that of “votes for flappers,” have expressed 
fear that the country would be run by women, since they 
are in the excess in population; they have also urged 
psychological and sociological objections. A counter-pro- 
posal to extend the voting age for all to twenty-five years 
was rejected. 


Suffrage 
Changes 


Ireland.—It was reliably reported that the General 
Election which had been hovering on the horizon for more 
than a year had been scheduled for the first week in June. 
Electioneering has been going on for sev- 
eral months past but it has now been 
entered into vigorously. Any party that 
makes a bid) for taking over the Government must be pre- 
pared to put forward at least seventy-two candidates. The 
only two organizations capable of proposing that number 
of candidates are the Cumann Na nGaedheal, the party of 
the present Ministry, and the Fianna Fail, headed by Mr. 
De Valera. Between these two contenders for power exist 
the most vital and fundamental differences. Mr. De 
Valera, though attacking the Ministry on a general scale, 
has centered his campaign on the abolition of the Oath. 
He is making considerable headway with his program 
in Ireland and has strengthened his prospects, both finan- 
cially and by way of prestige, by his present American 
tour. The Ministerialist Party depends on the local or- 
ganizations which it has established throughout the 
country. It has based its appeal on its record of achieve- 
ment since the establishment of the Free State and on 
the necessity of its continuance in order to carry through 
the projects it has instituted. Due to the system of Pro- 
portional Representation, a large number of smaller politi- 
cal parties are presenting candidates. With the exception 
of the Fianna Fail and the Mary MacSwiney branches 
of Sinn Fein, these parties are pledged to the present con- 
stitution of the Free State. Among these, the chief con- 
stitutional opposition is that of the Labor Party which 
proposes to name some fifty candiates. The Farmers’ 
Party, according to a late dispatch, has decided to merge 
its fortunes with the Ministerialists in the election. A 
portion of the Farmers, however, are aligning with the 
Nationalists, Captain Redmond’s lately formed Irish 
National League, which has succeeded in arousing some 
attention. Professor Magennis’ Clan Eireann, which Dan 
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Breen joined, is offering a handful of candidates; it ex- 
pects to profit by the second preferences of the Repub- 
licans. 


Jugoslavia—The Government faced a new Cabinet 
crisis at the conclusion of its budget debate. The budget 
was carried by a small majority, but notice was served 
by a section of the Radical party that their 
support of Premier Uzunovitch was con- 
tinued merely until the budget should be 
voted. With this support withdrawn the Premier would 
hardly be able to remain in office. It was not unlikely, 
therefore, that Premier Uzunovitch would soon be forced 
to resign. Cabinet crises are normal events in Jugoslavia. 

The archdiocesan organ of Zagreb, Katolicki List, com- 
plained of the attempts at proselytism by the Old Catholic 

As adherents of Stepan Raditch the 
proselytisers were combining political 
with religious activities, and endeavoring 
to bribe the ignorant peasantry by prom- 
ises of freedom from taxation if they would give their vote 
to Raditch and their conscience to the apostate priest 
“ Bishop” Kalodjera. The youth of Stenjevec had been 
incited to personal violence against their parents for re- 
fusing to join the sect. Katolicki List appealed to the arm 
of the law to put an end to such outrages. The Lenten 
season was well observed by Catholics throughout Jugo- 
slavia, Slovenia taking the lead in this, as in most things 
Catholic. It was a novelty in Serbia that missions should 
be preached, but this was done in three new parishes. 


Cabinet 
Crisis 


sect in Croatia. 


Religious 
Conditions 





League of Nations.—Little progress was made in the 
successive sessions of the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission, now sitting at Geneva. Lord Robert Cecil’s at- 

tempt on behalf of the British Govern- 


Abolition of ment to induce European nations to aban- 


Conscription : Fe 
don, in the name of peace, conscriptive 

military service met with the opposition of 

nearly every nation which has this system, since 


it gives them potential millions of trained men. France, 
the leader of the opposition, was supported by Belgium, 
Japan and Italy. The British proposal was seconded 
only by Holland, Sweden and Germany. Count von Bern- 
storff, speaking for Germany, reminded the delegates that 
Germany had been deprived of her conscript army, and 
so of the possibility of forming trained reserves, by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Hence he maintained that if the 
other nations were not to be deprived of the advantages 
of conscription, Germany should not be placed in this 
position of comparative inequality. 

The question of the limitation of expenditures gave 
rise to prolonged discussion on April 8 in the session of 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. The plan 
for budgetary limitation of expenditures 
was strongly supported by the French 
delegation. Count Bernstorff, however, 
speaking for Germany, opposed the plan. The Ger- 


Limitation of 
Expenditures 





man opposition was attributed to the fact that military 
expenditure is the only thing which is not limited for 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. In his reply 
to Count Bernstorff, M. Boncour, of the French delega- 
tion, outlined three steps to be followed in the process 
of attaining disarmament. First, the consideration of all 
the factors such as industries, colonies, etc., which went 
toward the security of a nation. Second, the reduction 
of armaments, and only in the third place, the limitation 
of armaments. He had hoped, however, that limitation 
could have been applied “at least to the most obvious as- 
pect of armaments—that is to say, expenditure, and there- 
by put a stop to the accumulation of material, which is 
the most dangerous form of preparation for war.” Vis- 
count Cecil, however, pointed out the difficulties involved 
in such limitation of the budget, as well as to limitation of 
material only. M. Boncour defended limitation of expen- 
diture on the ground that it would help toward the limi- 
tation of reserve forces. 

By April 11, the work of the Commission was believed 
to have morally, if not technically, broken down. No mid- 
dle ground could be found between the British and French 

positions on the question of naval limita- 
ee nan tion, the F rench holding out insistently 

for the limitation by the method of total 
tonnage, and the British demanding that naval forces 
should be limited according to classified groups. The 
Commission accordingly decided that it would complete 
the first reading of its draft program, so far as it had 
been agreed, following the Easter holidays, and then ad- 
journ to permit the Governments to study the situation 
and decide on future action. Lord Cecil gave as a reason 
for his non-acceptance of the French total tonnage plan 
that it would fail to offer the security needed for the Brit- 
ish Empire, and that he could not accept any proposal 
which would in any way jeopardize the Washington con- 
vention or the Coolidge conference, to which conference, 
he said, “the British Government attached the greatest 
importance.” 





The article by Mark O. Shriver, “ Manresa on 
the Severn,” in this issue, will be followed by 
several articles descriptive of the retreat move- 
ment for men that has sprung up throughout the 
United States during recent years. 

Next week, John A. Matthews will treat of the 
newly acquired Loyola House of Retreats, at 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

John LaFarge, in “The Cardinal and the 
Oysters,” will use an oyster dispute, arbitrated 
by Cardinal Gibbons, to illuminate the duties of 
Catholics towards the State. 

“Mr. Marshall’s Rebel Saint ” will deal with an 
illustration stressed quite forcibly in the now fa- 
mous “Open Letter to Governor Smith.” 

As usual, in the last issue of the month, Eliza- 
beth Jordan will make a survey of the New York 


stage. 
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The Obstacle at Geneva 


OTHING seems to show more the helplessness of 

man in the face of the world-forces which he him- 
self has let loose than the difficulties encountered by the 
Preparatory Disarmament Conference, now sitting at 
Geneva. There is under consideration but the tentative 
preparation for a preparation: yet progress is as slow as 
when Dr. Lasker and Capablanca go into a trance over the 
next move in international chess. Great Britain and 
France arrive at a deadlock. Viscount Cecil stands irresist- 
ibly for limitation of naval armaments by classes (thus 
shrewdly watching over submarines and various possible 
little surprises): M. Boncour holds out immovably for 
global tonnage. 

Yet all involved are committed heart and soul to the 
cause of disarmament, as far as it can humanly be at- 
tained: they sincerely desire peace and the elimination of 
the engines of war that tempt to war. Formulas and 
theories are not what are holding them up. The obstacles 
are numberless facts of national fate, which they are pow- 
erless to change: facts of geography, of national economy, 
of colonial dependence, of population and of national 
traits of character. The opposing programs are simply 
another way of saying that France is France, Britain is 
Britain, with all that is implied by other nations that 
affect them. 

Reduced to its last factors, the opposition simply means 
that the people in the world are too small for the world 
that they live in. Analysis of one another’s ultimate re- 
quirements will call attention to this littleness : but to over- 
come the final obstacles men must grow spiritually. It 
is not enough for a few enlightened souls to grow to the 
standpoint of international charity. The multitude must 
grow. It has taken centuries, as Monsignor Seipel has 
pointed out, for Catholics to grow to the idea of the 
Church’s mission in collective, social or national life. As 
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the bush from the mustard seed, as the man from the 
child, the idea of collective morality has had to travel 
the thorny path of hard study and endless refutation of 
endless errors. 

Catholics must travel a further road, if they are to act 
as the leaven by which the modern world is to rise to 
the lofty idea of international Christian morality. The 
road is long, it is steep, and few—far too few—have trav- 
eled that way. By his exhortations, so frequently re- 
peated in the name of the Prince of Peace, our Holy 
Father has planted the steps of some of our best thinkers 
on the upward path. Let us hope that many will join 
them and help to climb the heights. 


Catholics Always! 


HE widespread antagonism, deliberate or uninten- 

tional, prevalent against the Church is not without 
peril for the Faithful. The ill-instructed Catholic is the 
first to be infected by the poisonous breath of unfriend- 
ly criticism. His ignorance makes him timid and intel- 
lectually he often surrenders at the mere accusation that 
the Church is awry in her teaching or her policy. 

Not less affected by the spirit abroad are those who in 
their desire to get along harmoniously from the religious 
angle with men and women not of the Fold with whom 
they associate so friendly-wise in business and _ social 
life, sugar-coat their Catholicism. Unfortunately they 
often sacrifice their religion to their spirit of broad-mind- 
edness. Their explanations of Catholic doctrine and dis- 
cipline are expurgated, so to say: they hesitate to state 
clearly what the Church stands for and uncompromisingly 
to defend her. dogmas and traditions. Whoever would 
win his erring brother must be equipped with sweetness 
and Christian courtesy, but he must also be armed with 
Christian fortitude. It is among such types of Catholics 
that the first echoes of non-Catholic criticisms are heard. 
Thus they are promptly scandalized when the Episcopate 
tells the world of the persecution south of the Rio Grande, 
or when Rome settles a dispute that affects one of Christ’s 
sacraments. They are chagrined when a Pastoral assails 
current vices or a decadent theater. It pricks their pride 
to be reminded that there is an Index: it would be embar- 
rassing for them to admit before their sophisticated 
friends that they may not read all current books. 

We Catholics today are necessarily differentiated from 
our fellows by our religious principles and by what follows 
from them. We might wish it otherwise but the situation 
is not of our creating. We cannot have the same outlook 
on doctrinal and moral affairs as the irreligious and the 
indifferentist. On the other hand we need offer no apol- 
ogy for our Faith. We know that Catholicism stands 
for the one Church of Christ barring none, and that we 
are heirs of a glorious tradition not only of religion but 
of civilization. To depend on the guidance of the Catho- 
lic Church is an honor: as dutiful children we appreciate 
it. We know that we cannot participate in non-Catholic 
services or approve godless education or condone such 
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current tads as birth control. We unhesitatingly submit. 


We may not appreciate the reason for the prohibitions 
but our Catholic instinct will inform us that the Church 
has good reasons. If others do not undesstand or ap- 
preciate our principles or conduct at least we will not 
humiliate our venerable Mother by unwarranted conces- 
sions. Our Confirmation makes us soldiers of Christ: 
under no circumstance must we fail to stand our ground. 


Thoughts on the Phipps Bill 


RITING in the March number of La Follette’s 

Monthly, Miss Belle Case La Follette deplores the 
action of the Senate in limiting the operation of the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity act. 

It will be remembered that after a terrific fight led 
chiefly by Senators Reed, King and Bingham, the Senate 
agreed to a compromise. The Sheppard-Towner would 
not be made permanent legislation, but the act would be 
extended to June 30, 1929. After that date, no further 
extension would be sought. 

As AMERICA pointed out at the time, this was not a 
highly satisfactory compromise, since no member of Con- 
gress can foresee, much less limit, the actions of his suc- 
cessors. It now appears that the compromise was equally 
unacceptable to the other side. 

Pledges made by the friends of the bill in Congress 
are now repudiated. No exception can be taken to these 
tactics, since the pledges were, of their nature, unauthor- 
ized. But the repudiation again shows the difficulty of 
keeping a Bureau or even an appendage to a Bureau to 
its original limits. 

Miss La Follette now calls for a campaign, directed 
against all members in Congress, to obtain an extension 
and, apparently, a broadening of the activities provided 
by the original bill. “ We shall in 1929 start building on 
a firm, invincible foundation.” 

What has thus far been secured is, then, only a be- 
ginning. The end will be the installation of the Federal 
Government in every maternity ward and clinic in the 
country, a host of new officials, State and Federal, an 
annually increasing appropriation, and the destruction of 
the independence and initiative of the States in another 
field of their reserved powers. 

“We do not ask a Department of Education,” say the 
advocates of the Phipps bill. “ All we wish is a strength- 
ened Bureau.” Technically, they are correct. They are 
like a man who protests that in asking for a calf he does 
not ask for a cow. Technically, he, too, is correct. But 
if he keeps the animal long enough, feeds it carefully, 
and guards its health, he will by and by have a cow. 

No guarantee can be given that the “ strengthened ” 
Bureau will not evolve, widen its sphere, bludgeon Con- 
gress into conceding powers that it cannot quietly assume, 
and end in a fully-developed Department of the Smith- 
Towner type—none whatever. 

There never was a Bureau or a Department that did 
not jealously retain the authority vested in it, that did 
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not seek to increase this authority, that has not fought 
against any change that might lessen its authority. 

And, until human nature changes, there never will be. 

If in some moment of extraordinary disregard of the 
Constitution, Congress enacts the Phipps bill, we may 
as well make ready for the day of complete Federal con- 
trol of the local schools. A Congress that can accept the 
principles of the Phipps bill will experience no difficulty 
in enacting the old Smith-Towner bill. 

Federal control is the goal of the bureaucrats. We must 
be blind if we cannot see that the Phipps bill begins the 
march to that goal. 


Trade Unions and the Law 


HE recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 

United States in the case of the Stone Cutters’ Union 
again throws into clear relief the peculiar difficulties with 
which the average union must contend when it strives 
to present its case before the Courts. No new principle 
is set forth in the decision. Indeed, the law being what 
it is and considering the facts brought before the tribunal, 
the court could have given no other decision. As Mr. 
Justice Sutherland stated in the opinion from which only 
two justices dissented, the issues at stake were precisely 
the same as in similar cases upon which the Court had 
already ruled. The object of the boycott conducted by 
the workers was to hamper the owners by interfering with 
an inter-State trade. 

But as Mr. David Lawrence has pointed out, while no 
new principles were brought out by the Court, the deci- 
sion will develop “the objection against the nationwide 
use of the power of boycott by labor unions.” That is 
probably true, but in our judgment it will also develop 
the resentment felt by labor organizations against the 
growing use of the injunction in industrial disputes. If 
the decision forces a restatement of terms and purposes 
—as it may—so that it will be possible to devise standards 
upon which equitable decisions may be quickly reached, 
we shall advance many steps nearer to a lasting basis of 
peace. 

Against the injunction as such no objection, it seems 
to us, can be conclusively urged. In many instances, it 
appears to be the only device possible under the circum- 
stances for the prevention of lasting injury to a party 
who may rightly claim the protection of the courts. But 
it is of a too free and easy use of the injunction that 
organized labor complains, and in our opinion, justly. 
After all, the right of the workers to stfike and by all 
lawful means to bring the pressure of their opposition to 
bear quickly is an undoubted right. By the time an in- 
junction has been argued out the favorable time may 
have jpassed, and thus by the decision of one man the 
rights of an entire group may have been rendered nuga- 
tory. In a strike as in a field engagement, time is often 
the all-important factor. 

The decision does not specifically outlaw either the strike 
or the boycott. It holds that this strike “ordered and 
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carried out with the sole purpose of preventing the use 
and installation of products in other States, necessarily 
threatened to destroy or narrow petitioners’ inter-State 
trade.” The end intended by the unions may have been 
lawful, but the means employed were not. The unions 
are not forbidden to “influence” other unions, but in 
the opinion of the Court their methods in the present 
case were such as to justify an injunction. From this 
view, Justices Holmes and Brandeis dissented. “If on 
the undisputed facts in this case refusal to work can be 
enjoined,” said Mr. Justice Brandeis, “then Congress in 
the Sherman law and the Clayton Act created an instru- 
ment for opposing restraints on labor which remind us 
of involuntary servitude.” 


The Price of Crime 


S a rule, the Manufacturers Record, of Baltimore, 

is a sedate publication. Recently, however, it was 
moved to publish an article, later distributed as a circular, 
under the heading, “ The Fearful Curse, if Viewed Only 
From the Economic Side, of the Criminality of this 
Country.” The author, Mr. Mark O. Prentiss, estimates 
that crime certainly costs us about sixteen billion dollars 
yearly, and thinks it quite possible that the price may be 
nearer twenty billions. That sum nearly equals our war 
debt, is about five times the size of the Federal budget, 
and is considerably larger than the total value of all the 
farm products of the United States in 1926. 

Mr. Prentiss observes, almost incidentally, that while 
200,000 criminals are in prison, about 2,000,000 are at 
liberty. Possibly we here have one of the reasons why 
the crime bill in the United States is so large. In Great 
Britain, the theory is that a criminal must (1) be caught, 
and (2) stay caught. In the United States, the theory 
undergoes some modification. The criminal is sometimes 
caught, but not so commonly as in Great Britain or on 
the Continent. Once caught, he is liable to be convicted, 
and once convicted, it may easily happen that he begins 
a sentence. That he will finish it is an uncommon occur- 
rence. 

The laity are beginning to think that conviction fol- 
lowing close upon detection, and the imposition of a sen- 
tence that must be served, are methods that would prob- 
ably decrease crime. One difficulty that appears almost 
insuperable is the long delay between the crime and pun- 
ishment. A good many years have passed since Chief 
Justice Taft, then President, said that the administration 
of criminal justice in the United States was a disgrace 
to civilization. Fine-spun legal technicalities, which thé 
legal profession does not seem able to sweep away, do not 
help to remove this reproach. 

What the State can do to lessen crime, it should do, 
but the real remedy will be shirked until we take steps 
to put religion into the heart of the rising generation. 
But as long as ninety per cent of our children receive no 
training in religion in the schools, we greatly fear that 
the crime-bill will show an annual increase. 
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Mothers’ Day 


N”* so many years ago a good lady picked a senti- 
ment from her generous heart, and in a quiet way 
Mothers’ Day began to be observed. Her original sug- 
gestion was that every gentleman who was a gentleman, 
as Mrs. Crupps might observe, should write his mother 
a letter, and on the second Sunday in May wear a white 
carnation in his lapel. 

The sentiment was pretty, but the sons of darkness 
soon began to utilize it. Ever wiser in their generation 
than the children of light, they suggested a thousand ways 
and means of making our generous impulses overflow 
into the busy marts of trade. A white carnation is a 
beautiful and gracious thing, but the price which some 
florists soon began to set on it was enough to chill even 
the warmest heart. Even the Federal Government be- 
came interested, and one of its officials began to talk in 
terms that were portentous, if vague, of combinations in 
restraint of trade prohibited by the Sherman Act. The 
advertising agent was in his glory. “ Don’t be shabby 
in your sentiment,” he wrote for a jeweler, “ buy mother 
a diamond ring.”’ Mother soon bade fair to be displaced 
by Mammon. 

Three or four years ago the suggestion was made that 
Mothers’ Day might be rescued from this welter of com- 
mercialism and converted into a Catholic celebration. The 
suggestion was welcomed by pastors and various religious 
societies all over the country. A flower might be pre- 
sented to mother, and the occasion might be used, espe- 
cially in schools and colleges, to suggest a letter somewhat 
at variance with the customary bread-and-butter type, but 
these were altogether secondary. Catholics were asked 
to receive Holy Communion for her, living or dead. In 
a number of parishes a special appeal was made to the 
men of the congregation; in others, the aim was to have 
all the members of the family approach the Holy Table 
together. The day naturally furnished a number of topics 
for sermons. For the children, there was a simple in- 
struction, on obedience, respect and love. At the High 
Mass the subject would be the dignity of Christian 
motherhood, or the holiness of the ideals which the Church 
proposes to every Christian family. Many pastors an- 
nounced special gatherings in the afternoon, to which 
mothers with their babies-in-arms were invited, so that 
the smaller lambs of the flock might also participate. 

Few men can resist an appeal made to them in the 
name of their mothers, and the experience of some years 
now shows how Mother’s Day can be made a time when 
many a wandering sheep can be brought back to the fold. 
Moreover, if there was ever an age in which Christian 
marriage and the Christian home needed a defense, it is 
the present. At first, Mothers’ Day may have been little 
more than a sentiment, and at present it is largely a device 
of the advertising agent to move shop-worn goods, but 
we Catholics can utilize it for high and holy purposes. 
It woud not be the first time that Catholic zeal had bap- 
tized a pagan holiday. 
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Origins of American Policy in China 


Marie R. MappEn 


(Concluding paper in this series) 


URING the ’fifties the Department of State was 

quite convinced that a policy of cooperation with 

the various European Powers would best serve the 
interests of both the United States and China. The only 
snag in this was the possibility that the parties concerned 
might not agree on definitions of terms and objectives. 

In 1855 Dr. Peter Parker was appointed Commissioner 
to China. He was a medical missionary, had acted as 
interpreter to Caleb Cushing and was the only commis- 
sioner or Minister ever appointed who knew Chinese. He 
interpreted the policy of cooperation under three heads: 
a revision of the Cushing treaty, an entente cordiale with 
France and England, and the acquisition of Formosa, 
which he considered of value as a coaling station. 

He went to his post by way of Paris and London to 
consult on a common policy in China. During the course 
of an interview, Lord Clarendon remarked: “I shall 
have great pleasure on the opening of Parliament to 
speak of the Triple Alliance.” This idea was entirely to 
Parker’s taste, but his proposition to join France and Eng- 
land in a display of force did not meet with the approval 
of Secretary of State Marcy, and President Buchanan 
repudiated his suggestions so effectively that it was not 
until the time of President McKinley that such aims again 
appeared in the American policy. 

Meantime the British took note of the American suc- 
cess in gaining an entrance into Japan, which, together 
with the part played by the United States in preventing 
foreign interference at the time of the Taiping rebellion, 
made them very thoughtful. The acute Disraeli summed 
up the situation in a debate in the House of Commons 
in February, 1857: 

Great Powers have been brought into contact with us in the 
East. We have the Russian Empire and the American Republic 
there and a system of political compromises has developed itself 
like the balance of power in Europe, and if you are not cautious 
and careful in your conduct in dealing with China, you will find 
that you are likely not to extend commerce, but to excite the jeal- 
ousy of powerful States and involve yourself in hostilities with 
nations not inferior to yourselves. 

As a result of this advice, no doubt, the British of that 
period appeared friendly towards cooperation, provid- 
ing they did the operating. 

On March 14, 1857, Lord Napier proposed to Secre- 
tary of State Cass a long memorandum favoring an An- 
glo-American alliance in Chinese affairs, reminding the 
Americans of how much they had profited by the open- 
ing of China by the British in 1842. Cass refused this, 
but urged the next American representative, Reed, to be 
as aimable as possible with Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, 
the French representative, and all the foreign Powers in- 
cluding Russia. 

The British and French found the Chinese unwilling to 





consider any revision of the treaties, and hence they were 
ready with formidable fleets of war as their method of 
winning cooperation from the Chinese. The Chinese be- 
ing indisposed to grant the terms demanded, the Allies 
proceeded to bomb and occupy Canton, then Shanghai 
and Tientsin, with the Americans and the Russians trail- 
ing along in the rear. Reed was snubbed by Lord Elgin, 
and tried to deal independently with the Chinese. These, 
however, were more impressed with the arguments of the 
Anglo-French forces and yielded the treaties of Tientsin. 

Hostilities developed between the Chinese and the Eng- 
lish and the French over the ratifications and the Allies 
in 1860 advanced on Peking, where they sacked and 
burned the Summer Palace and secured more concessions. 
Thus by 1861 the foreign Powers had cooperated to force 
their way into Peking and might have congratulated them- 
selves that China was now open to the western world. 

Anson Burlingame was the first American Minister to 
reside at Peking, arriving there in 1861. He had been 
instructed to cooperate with the other powers, but not 
to use force until peaceful methods had failed. The posi- 
tion of the British being entirely satisfactory at this time, 
Sir Frederick Bruce lent a benignant ear to Burlingame’s 
policies. Cooperation was the order of the day. 

Burlingame made himself agreeable to the Chinese and 
in 1867 resigned to lead a Chinese mission to the western 
Powers. He was convinced that China would be par- 
titioned unless something happened to strengthen her posi- 
tion. A mission to foreign countries might well conduce 
to this end, and hence Burlingame was anxious for any 
sacrifice that might prevent such a calamity as the parti- 
tion. The Americans viewed the mission with the same 
eager curiosity with which they favored one of the Mr. 
P. T. Barnum’s shows and with as little sense of its sig- 
nificance. 

It must be confessed that Burlingame did not greatly 
help them to understand it, for he conveyed the impres- 
sion that the Chinese were longing for western trade and 
contacts. This was very far from the truth. Burlingame 
and Seward were sound Republicans and interested in 
cheap labor for the Pacific Railroad then building. So in 
the treaty negotiated in 1868, quite unauthorized by China 
by the way, Articles V and VI were nicely worded so as 
to provide for coolie labor and to override “ obnoxious 
local legislation against Chinese immigration,” as Burlin- 
game confided to Bismarck two years later. Whether 
Bismarck used this tip for any machinations or not it is 
certain that the United States fell heir to considerable dif- 
ficulties over these clauses. 

The treaty is noteworthy as being careful to uphold 
Chinese sovereignty (Articles I and II) despite extra- 
territoriality. In this Burlingame was endeavoring to give 
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the policy of cooperation a strict meaning and to pin the 
foreign Powers down to a course of action in which 
China would profit and not the Powers alone. This was 
the original aim always from the American point of view 
but never from the foreign, and it is to this divergence of 
aim and to the American refusal to see it, or refusal to 
take steps to correct it, that our policy failed, and not 
because the United States was unwilling to incur the fi- 
nancial or political liabilities connected with a policy of 
cooperation on the part of the great Powers, as many 
writers think. 

None of the Powers spoke the same language, but only 
the United States shut her eyes to this significant fact. 
The treaties of Tientsin of 1858 had made this clear, for 
Chinese sovereignty was well nigh irreparably compro- 
mised by these. Sir Rutherford Alcock wrote: 


In one way or another, however we may disguise it, our position 
in China has been created by force, naked physical force; and any 
intelligent policy to improve or maintain that position must still 
look to force in some form, latent or expressed, for the results. 


In the face of such frankness it should have been real- 
ized that all the Powers would have had to surrender 
much obtained in 1842, 1858, 1860. What Power was 
prepared to do this? 

The aim of the European Powers up to 1900 was to 
revise the Tientsin treaties, not formally but by interpre- 
tation, with the end of extending their control into China 
as much as possible. To this the Americans offered no 
efficient opposition and our interests suffered accordingly. 
By 1871 Japan had penetrated the meaning of this policy 
and also of the subordinate role assigned her by the Great 
Powers. After her mission to the West in 1871-72 she 
decided to take a hand in Asiatic politics herself, and 
found support in Judge Bingham, American Minister to 
Tokio. He disliked the policy of cooperation and sym- 
pathized with the movements for democracy in Japan, 
feeling that the European plans were inimical to these. 

The American policies under Presidents Arthur and 
Cleveland were pro-Japan, which naturally encouraged 
the Japanese. They launched their policy. If the Powers 
could fight out their European rivalries in the Far East, 
why could not Japan fight out her Asiatic ambitions in 
Europe? She began to play Germany against England, 
and Viscount Tani suggested that Japan should aim to 
hold the balance of power in Asia. Before the maneuvers 
of Okuma, Great Britain capitulated and decided to be 
pro-Japan also, partly to check Russia; but the move was 
very clever, for the contrast it presented between the at- 
titude of Britain previously to 1866 and her present geni- 
ality all round, forced into the background the remem- 
brance that it was the Americans who had first helped 
Japan. The United States was thus left “holding the 
bag,” this time filled with the Japanese immigration prob- 
lem. 

The old questions of the Far East—how to support 
the Open Door, how to cooperate with the Powers, par- 
ticularly Great Britain—came violently to life again in all 
their legal, economic, military and moral aspects, in the 
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Congressional debates over the annexations of Hawaii 
and the Philippines. During May of 1898, President 
McKinley was definitely of the opinion that military and 
commercial reasons demanded the possession of Manila. 
He could not have thought differently if any American 
rights at all were to be maintained against European ag- 
gression ; but his policy aimed not only to secure this but 
also to protect Asia against Europe. Politics in the East 
seemed to have resolved the European nations into two 
groups, Russia, France and Germany on one side; Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan, on the other. 

Great Britain and the United States had preserved 
fairly friendly relations since the ’fifties. Both seemed to 
sympathize with the Open Door policy. Certainly Bri- 
tain, in control of the trade routes from Europe, could see 
no menace to an open door which she could close at any 
time. When Japan acquired Formosa, squarely placed 
upon the trade routes north of Hong Kong, and Germany 
picked up a port in Shantung, and Russia landed in Port 
Arthur, the turning of the key presented some difficulties. 
Hence in 1898 Great Britain was obliged to see her in- 
terests better served by cooperation with the United States 
and Japan. Lord Charles Beresford, in the winter of 
1898-99, proposed a scheme of a police force for China 
to be directed by British, German, Japanese and Amer- 
ican instructors, this possibly as a little flier for Chamber- 
lain’s plan of an alliance in the Far East between Ger- 
many, the United States and England. 

This was proposed to John Hay and he wrote of it 
as follows: 

Lord S. (Salisbury) proposed this to me before I left England. 
I could not accept it because I knew that unspeakable Senate of 
ours would not ratify it, and ever since I have been laboring to 
bring it about without any help, and succeeded as far as it was 
possible for one power todo. (Oct. 29, 1900.) 

From this it may be gathered that the United States 
could take her cooperation with or without Great Britain, 
just as in the ’fifties. 

Either course required a definite plan of action, and if 
one may argue that the Chinese themselves can be left out 
of any discussion of how to run their affairs, advantages 
may be seen for both. Hay, having the “ unspeakable 
Senate” on his hands, decided to send around a few 
notes to the Powers, asking for “ formal declarations ” 
to the following effect: 

1. No interference with any treaty port or vested interest within 
any so-called sphere of influence or leased territory. 

2. Chinese tariff to be applied to all ports save “free ports” 
and collected by the Chinese Government. 

3. Equal terms to all in the spheres of influence in regard to 
tariffs and railway charges. 

4. Thus dangerous sources of international irritation will be re- 
moved, and united and concerted action of the powers at Peking 
be hastened in favor of administrative reforms so urgently needed 
for strengthening the Imperial Government and maintaining the 
integrity of China. 

All the Powers, save Italy, replied favorably “in prin- 


ciple.” The door was hardly opened any wider, but China 


was not partitioned, nor did the United States enter any 
alliance or ask for concessions. 
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The Boxer rebellion forced Secretary Hay to make 
a more explicit statement of American policy: 

The policy of the United States is to seek a solution which may 
bring about permanent safety and peace to China, preserve Chin- 
ese territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights to 
friendly Powers by treaty and international law, and safeguard 
for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire. 

To secure these ends, Hay fell back upon “ concurrent 
cooperation,” which allowed for considerable give-and- 
take diplomacy, but lost to the United States any po- 
tential leadership the situation offered. 
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Thus far had the cooperative policy led the United 
States. It supported China when able men executed 
it. It left the United States free to pick or abandon as- 
sociates when the occasion arose. There are those who 
would place this policy on a par with the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Before taking this decision, however, many things 
have to be made plain. To what is the door to be opened, 
to western industrial civilization? With whom is the 
United States to cooperate? May the possible cooperators 
be reduced to three, and none of them China? These are 
all questions bound up with the present war in China. 


Elmer Gantry and the Catholic Church 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


its elements a very Catholic document. 

Almost alone among the plans of modern in- 
stitutions, it bases all government on the right of men 
to justice, and all rights of men on the authority of God. 
Though drawn ‘up largely by Deists in what was calfed 
the Age of Reason, it is, compared with most modern 
philosophies of government, a most papistical document. 
Perhaps our critics have already discovered that it was 


, \HE American Declaration of Independence is in 


written by Jesuits. 
Those old republicans had much that was purely Chris- 


tion and Catholic in their ideals; where they were wrong, 
of course, was in supposing that it was a simple matter 
to realize their ideals. In other words, they went wrong, 
as people generally do, by picking out parts of the Creed 
and leaving the rest; by having a clear vision of human 
dignity without any comprehension of original sin. 

Now there are all sorts of ways of pointing out how 
the real democracy of Fatty Arbuckle and Billy Sunday 
seems in some subtle way to fall short of the ideal 
democracy of Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry. Most 
of them are rather too large and unwieldy to be easily 
handled; and some of them are not very favorable to 
charity and international good feeling. But there is one 
way in which a foreigner may, without offense, criticize 
a nation, and one way in which it is strictly just to meas- 
ure the distance between the nation and its own ideals. 
And that is by the criticism of its own citizens. 

They have a right to say what we have no right to 
say; or at least much more than those of us who are at 
all considerate and responsible will wish to say. What 
Americans say about America is of very real interest to 
everybody, and of special interest to Catholics. And what 
some Americans are now saying about America is amazing 
and staggering almost beyond belief. 

There has arisen a small but very brilliant group of 
American critics of America. They are expressing a view 
that was perhaps first generally recognized in “ The 
Spoon River Anthology,” but which has long followed 
the fighting trail of Mr. H. L. Mencken and has been 
reinforced by the two famous novels of Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis—“ Main Street” and “ Babbitt.” 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis has just published a new novel, 
“Elmer Gantry,” actually dedicated to Mr. Mencken, and 
certainly written in a spirit sufficiently furious and scorn- 
ful to have come from Mr. Mencken himself. I make 
allowance for the fury; I recognize that the book is a 
partisan pamphlet: I do not believe for a moment that 
all the Evangelical Christians of America are such hor- 
rible people as they appear in this satire. But when all 
allowance has been made for this, it is an amazing his- 
torical fact that this really does seem to be the spiritual 
state of America, in the eyes of an American man of 
letters. 

If Puritan America contains people like the good char- 
acters in the book, let alone the bad ones, religious life 
must tend to get on the nerves of civilized people. I 
would sooner howl and beat tomtoms with Negroes in an 
African forest than use the name of Jesus as these 
men use it and roll in the mud as it is rolled by these 
very Unholy Rollers. 

But I did not introduce this matter mainly in order 
to discuss American Puritanism; though such a descrip- 
tion of it serves as a sort of measure of how far the 
real Republic of the Ranters and Shakers falls behind 
the ideal Republic of the Deists. What interests me par- 
ticularly, on this occasion, is the few and brief refer- 
ences which the critic makes to the Catholic Church in 
America. 

On the whole, the new group of critics treats us pretty 
fairly. It certainly treats us much more fairly than would 
any of the groups of Baptists and Methodists and Pres- 
byterians whom it criticizes so ferociously. The writers 
themselves are for the most part, of the sceptical temper 
and tradition; and pretty pagan, I should imagine, in 
many of their moral sympathies. Also, like most cultured 
people, they are very ignorant; and especially ignorant 
of the facts to be found inside the Catholic Church. But 
it is very interesting to note exactly what is understood, 
and what is not understood, by a highly intelligent type 
of modern man about that topic. 

Most of them fully understand, for instance, that the 
Catholic cult of chastity does not in practice produce 
that oily smell of the Pharisee, that ugly and unctuous 
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cruelty, that smug and self-satisfied horror, that is so 
vividly described in Mr. Lewis’s book, in the scenes 
where the Puritans go hunting sins as if they were smell- 
ing witches. 

Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, in the “ Spoon River Anth- 
ology,” made the sympathetic contrast quite sharp and 
clear. The note about the Irish priest is almost the only 
cheerful and complimentary note in all that grim black 
notebook; and it records especially that the priest had 
tried to help the more humanitarian minority, fighting 
against (I quote from memory) “the narrowness and 
venom of village morality.” But even Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
who is much more anti-clerical, has seized so far on the 
same truth. 

Nothing could be truer than his description of the 
babel of barbarous persecution which calls itself Vigi- 
lance against Vice; with all the Puritan sects vying with 
each other in vulgar advertisements of their own virtues 
and other people’s sins; an obscene exposure of obsceni- 
ties. 

Throughout this scene the Catholic priest sits back and 
smiles, and the Anglican parson sits back and looks 
bored; and the priest says afterwards, “ My Church, gen- 
tlemen, probably has a more.rigid theology than yours; 
but I don’t think we’re quite so much alarmed by dis- 
covering the fact, which seems to astonish you, that sin- 
ners often sin. The Catholic Church may be harder to 
believe; but it’s easier to live with.” 

And if it would be interesting to analyze all that Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis does understand, it would be still more 
interesting to do justice to what he does not understand. 
In both matters I believe him to be entirely truthful and 
sincere; and he expresses both his knowledge and his ig- 
norance in an excellent choice of words. He makes one 
of his characters actually seek out a Catholic priest to 
discuss the problem of conversion; and really Mr. Lewis’s 
notion of what the priest would say, is by no means a 
bad shot, considering that it is a long shot; a shot from 
very far away. 

He understands, for instance, how the Catholic reacts 
to the sort of semi-convert who really wants to patron- 
ize the Church; and specially to “ broaden” the Church. 
The priest tells the distinguished patron to go and pray 
for simplicity ; and very good advice, too. And I am not 
sure that even Mr. Sinclair Lewis may not be in need 
of it when he comes to sum up; that is to state the 
whole truth about the thing he has half understood. 

“The Roman Catholic Church is superior to the militant 
Protestant Church. It does not compel you to give up 
your sense of duty, your sense of humor, or your pleasant 
vices. It merely requires you to give up your honesty, 
your reason, your heart and soul.” 

Now the simplicity which we desire, which is lacking 
in that sort of muddled summary, is not (as the writer 
supposes) merely a silly credulity. It is the simplicity of 
logic and lucidity; the simplicity that begins at the be- 
ginning and sees things related to an end. The man is 
not really using his reason when he talks about having 
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to give up his reason. He is using a cant phrase he has 
always heard used against Catholics. It is demonstrably 
false to say that the Church tolerates pleasant vices. 

I can see what the man means; but the man cannot 
say what he means. What he means is, that Catholicism 
does not concentrate a baleful glare on certain pleasant 
vices, such as drunkenness or profligacy, while extend- 
ing toleration and encouragement to very unpleasant vices, 
like avarice and cruelty and pride. And that is exactly 
what the New England Puritans really did and do. 

It is also possible (extraordinary as it seems) that by 
“pleasant vices” tolerated by Catholics he really means 
smoking and drinking beer. For there runs through all 
this amazing book an amazing notion and assumption 
by everybody, except the author and the Catholics, that 
smoking and drinking beer are vices. But here I am only 
pointing out the ambiguity even in the author’s ideas; 
the lack of clearly understanding what is meant by giving 
up reason or honesty ; the use of journalese generalizations 
instead of intellectual definitions. 

For instance, there is a phrase to the effect that no 
educated man can believe that Masses affect the souls in 
Purgatory. That is an example of the universal modern 
habit of saying something without understanding it or 
taking its terms in order. What does he mean by an 
educated man? To begin with, there are half a hun- 
dred different educations, just as there are different re- 
ligions. 

Does he mean that no man acquainted with the arts and 
sciences, as studied in modern history, can believe that 
any act of the will on earth has any effect in a world 
beyond our own? Obviously all sorts of educated men, 
who are not even Catholics, have believed that. Sweden- 
borg was an educated man. Sir Oliver Lodge is an edu- 
cated man. Mr. W. B. Yeats, with his Cabalistic experi- 
ments and calling up of ghosts and fairies, is an educated 
man. And Mr. Sinclair Lewis knows as well as I do that 
there are among the millions of believing Catholics scores 
of men who are not only highly educated men, but ex- 
tremely learned men. 

Five minutes’ thought would show a man of his ability 
that whether we believe in our religious actions affecting 
the other world does not depend on the number of school 
examinations we have passed about certain studies in 
this world; it depends on our conception of the universe 
that contains all worlds; our reading of the ultimate rid- 
dle of existence. 

Of course, what he really means, if he would really 
ask himself what he means, is something like this: “ No 
man who has read the cheap translations of Haeckel, and 
believed them all as infallible, can at the same time be- 
lieve that Masses affect the souls in Purgatory.” And 
this is quite true; but it still leaves open the question 
of what is meant by an educated man. 

I had something to say in further illustration of this, 
touching the quaint notion that a Catholic gives up his 
reason and his honesty; but it is more convenient to 
start afresh on the matter on some later occasion. 


























The Resurrection of the Body 


WituraM I. Lonercan, S.J. 


HE stupendous miracle of the first Easter day is a 
proof of Christ’s Divinity, as it was meant to be, 
and a manifestation of His transcendent glory. It has, 
moreover, important connotations that touch every indi- 
vidual of the human family. Chief of these is that it is 
a warrant for the ultimate resurrection of our own bodies 
from the grave and affords an analogy from which the 
characteristics of those risen bodies may be gauged. 

Historically, belief in a corporeal resurrection of some 
sort is coeval with the earliest extant records. Centuries 
before the Christian era Job voiced the opinion current 
in his day when he said: 

I know that my redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall 
rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed again with my skin, 
and in my flesh I shall see my God, whom I myself shall see and 
my eyes shall behold, and not another. (Job. xix. 25-27). 

While the original Hebrew suggests a somewhat dif- 
ferent literal translation from that to which we are ac- 
customed, the discrepancies do not at all affect the holy 
patriarch’s confidence in his bodily resurrection. 

The same sentiment is voiced by one of the young Mac- 
chabee martyrs of whom Scripture narrates that he 
was made a mocking stock, and when he was required, he quickly 
put forth his tongue, and courageously stretched out his hands: 
And said with confidence: “ These I have from heaven, but for 
the laws of God I now despise them: because I hope to receive 
them again from him.” (II Mac. vii. 10-11). 

That a bodily resurrection should have been the almost 
universal expectation of the human family, even apart 
from any positive Divine revelation, is not surprising. 
By a process of simple reasoning man could know that 
he had a soul which was spiritual. As an immediate corol- 
lary of this, it follows that it is also immortal, for, on 
the one hand, spirituality implies that it must be simple 
and contain no disintegrating elements and, on the other, 
Nature herself offers no convincing motive for anticipat- 
ing the annihilation of the soul on the part of the Cre- 
ator by whom alone, so far as extrinsic agencies are con- 
cerned, it could be effected. From this immortality of 
the soul, thus known merely by the light of natural rea- 
son, the inference to the resurrection of the body would 
not be at all far-fetched. 

Of course the body, being material, contains the germ 
of its own decomposition and so has a limited existence, 

a fact that would be within the experience of even the 
most unlettered. Nevertheless the immortality of the soul 
would at least suggest a certain appropriateness in the 
body somehow sharing that immortality. Dead and 
turned to dust, it could not, it is true, rise by its own 
power but why should not the Creator reanimate it? 
He who could make out of nothing could certainly re- 
vivify what was already existing. It is the whole man, 
not merely the soul, that was made for happiness. It 
is the whole man, not merely the soul, that merits and 
demerits and so ought to be rewarded or punished. Since 
body and soul are mutually complementary, the idea of 
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a permanently disembodied human soul does not appear 
altogether reasonable and natural. 

Such arguments, it must be admitted, afford but a 
slender basis for certain belief in the resurrection of 
the body. The Christian dogma rests on a more solid 
foundation. It is part of the revealed tradition bequeathed 
by Judaism to Christianity and reemphasized by the 
fuller and clearer revelations of Our Saviour. Martha 
bore witness to the Jewish belief when, referring to her 
dead brother Lazarus, she said: “ I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day.” (John xi. 24). 
On more than one occasion Christ evidenced his attitude 
on the subject. Thus, in a discourse to the Jews He said: 

The hour cometh wherein all that are in the graves, shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God. And they that have done good 
things shall come forth unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment. 
(John v. 28-29). 

Again, challenged by the Sadducees, who were the 
scoffers and skeptics and heretics of His day and opposed 
belief in the resurrection and quibbled about the future 
state of a woman who should have been married and 
widowed several times, He launched into a lengthy de- 
fense of the resurrection doctrine, stating, among other 
things: 

The children of this world marry, and are given in marriage: 
But they that shall be counted worthy of that world, and of the 
resurrection from the dead, shall neither marry nor take wives. 
Neither can they die any more; for they are equal to the angels, 
and are the children of God, being the children of the resurrec- 
tion. Now that the dead rise again, Moses also shewed, at the 
bush, when he called the Lord, “The God of Abraham and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob;” For he is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living. (Luke xx. 34-38). 

This unmistakable teaching of the Master’s was in- 
sisted on from the first by His Apostles in their preach- 
ing. The whole fifteenth chapter of St. Paul’s first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians deals with the subject. Having in- 
disputably established Christ’s resurrection, he goes on 
to argue from it to our own and to a discussion of its 
fruits. “ Now,” he asks, “if Christ be preached, that 
he rose again from the dead, how do some among you 
say, that there is no resurrection of the dead?” (I Cor. 
xv. 12). It is his theme when he discourses at Athens 
and in Jerusalem, before Felix and before Agrippa. Time 
and again he comes back to it in his letters. 

From the beginning the Church has omitted no occa- 
sion to insist on the resurrection of the body as one of 
the great fundamental dogmas of revealed religion. Prac- 
tically every one of her formulated Creeds made refer- 
ence to it and one ecclesiastical Council after another 
stressed the truth. The Church believes and teaches that 
ultimately the bodies of all men shall rise from their 
graves and be reunited to their souls and that those risen 
bodies will be the identical bodies that were informed 
by those souls in life. This does not mean that the 
risen bodies will have every bit of the matter that ever 
belonged to them. That would be a ridiculous extrava- 
gance. Even before death the body undergoes changes 
that do not alter its substantial individuality. Despite them 
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a man’s body in infancy or old age, stout or thin, tall 
or short, always remains his. 

The Church does not intrigue herself with curious ques- 
tions associated with the idea of the resurrection. Its 
when and how she leaves to the academic disputations of 
her theologians. So, too, the problem of the way in which 
those risen bodies will appear—their features, stature, 
bulk, maturity, etc. None of these incidental matters 
are ordinarily regarded as part of the deposit of Faith. 

Far from vague, however, is the description which 
Revelation and the Church give of the state in which the 
risen bodies, especially of the just, will find themselves. 
All will be immortal: Scripture makes that clear. But 
the bodies of the saints will have, in addition to their 
proper natural perfections, marvelous supernatural quali- 
ties. They will be impassible, subject no more to suffer- 
ing or pain. They will be glorious and shining as the 
sun, the beauty and splendor of their souls overflowing 
in varying degrees into those bodies: “ One is the glory 
of the sun, another the glory of the moon, another the 
glory of the stars. For star differeth from star in glory.” 
(I Cor. xv. 41). They will be agile, able to move swiftly 
and easily wherever the soul lists. They will be subtle 
unhampered by the grossness of matter: to use St. Paul’s 
expression, they will be spiritual, because they will be 
wholly subjected to the spirit. The Apostle indicates all 
these extraordinary endowments when he writes of the 
body : 

It is sown in corruption, it shall rise in incorruption. It is sown 
in dishonor, it shall rise in glory. It is sown in weakness, it shall 
rise in power. It is sown a natural body, it shal! rise a spiritual 
body. (I Cor. xv. 42-44). 

As for the bodies of the damned, they, too, will rise 
to immortality but not gloriously. “ Behold I tell you a 
mystery. We shall all indeed rise again; but we shall 
not all be changed. (I Cor. xv. 51). The wicked “ shall 
seek death, and shall not find it, shall desire to die, and 
death shall fly from them.” (Apoc. ix. 6). 

Modern materialists and rationalists have somewhat 
dimmed the luster of the dogma of the general bodily 
resurrection by their scurrilous attacks on all revealed 
truths. This is unfortunate for, as proclaimed by Ca- 
tholicism, it puts a new angle on life and gives men a new 
orientation toward the human body. It raises that body 
above its brute nature; it elevates it to a supernatural des- 
tiny; it suggests that it be treated as a holy thing, des- 
tined to a wonderfully eternal life. Were the dogma more 
emphasized, particularly among our young folk, crimes 
against the human person—murder, suicide, impurity, 
might not be so prevalent. A lively faith in the resurrection 
of the body elevates it and safeguards it. To the credit of 
the Church be it said, that at a time when the human body 
is being idolatrously deified on the one hand and on 
the other shamefully degraded by vice of every sort, she 
still holds up to the Faithful Christ’s own ideal of its 
sacredness and bids them continually repeat “I believe in 
the resurrection of the dead!” Her theology is as en- 
nobling for the body as it is for the soul. 
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Manresa on the Severn 
Mark O. SHRIVER 


W EEK-END retreats for laymen are no new thing 
in many parts of the world but hereabouts they 
seem more or less of an unknown quantity. They are not 
nearly so widely spread nor so well known as they should 
be and will be, if the remarkable increase in the past fif- 
teen years may be taken as an augury of the extension 
that lies in the immediate future. 

Houses for retreats have been established close to nearly 
every large city on the Atlantic coast. An ever-lengthen- 
ing chain of them reaches across the country. Mt. Man- 
resa on Staten Island was probably the first to win any 
widespread fame, certainly it was the first under the 
direction of the Jesuits who have in this very summer 
established a new house near Annapolis, Maryland. 

Manresa on the Severn fronts nine hundred feet on 
the north shore of the river. It stands on a bluff some 
seventy feet above it and opens a glorious view straight 
across the wide Chesapeake Bay. Fourteen miles off, and 
more, the black pines of the Eastern Shore, as that far- 
ther side is known to Marylanders, stand darkly against 
the blue horizon. They mark the tip of Kent Isiand near 
where Claiborne, the rebel, established a trading post 
from which he worked in frantic endeavor to overthrow 
the government of the Calverts, and crush out in the 
Land of Sanctuary that spirit of toleration which the 
Lords Proprietary had established for the first time in 
the English-speaking world. 

As one sits on the broad porches the while the shad- 
ows fall, lights far up and down the bay burn through 
the twilight, guiding steamers and sailing ships from all 
the seven seas safely to the port that welcomes them 
at the head of the Patapsco. A scant mile in front, look- 
ing down the bay, is the concrete bridge, part of the 
splendid system of State highways, leading to Annapolis, 
the capital, which lies almost at the southern end of the 
span. Closer yet just across the restless Severn is the 
United States Naval Academy, a magnificent group of 
solid graystone buildings, a boathouse and an armory 
at either end, and all crowned by the great golden dome 
of the Academy chapel, beneath which lie the bones of 
John Paul Jones, one of our greatest sailors, fit com- 
panion for Decatur and Barry and all the heroes of the 
Navy. Beyond, just outside the Academy gate rises the 
dome of the old State House, where George Washington 
resigned his commission as Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, in the Senate Chamber, which is kept to 
this day as it was on that when he retired to Mt. Ver- 
non. To the right, the west, beyond the railroad, the 
broad river sweeps with graceful swing beneath a trestle 
bridge that carries the trains bringing the retreatants. 
The swing is sharp and the river soon hides between green 
hills, topped with summer residences. 

In such a presence, in such an atmosphere, the men 
of Maryland with some few others, will flock this spring 
to follow the exercises of St. Ignatius and receive not 
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only spiritual refreshment but the inspiration which 
Somes in a material way from all these brave surround- 
ings. The first retreat began on Friday, August 13, 1926. 
The house was packed. It boasts of fifty-two rooms, each 
with running hot and cold water, and each plainly but 
comfortably furnished for one man. From two-thirds of 
the rooms a view of the river and bay may be had, and, 
as one mounts to the second and third floors the shim- 
mering stretch to the horizon reaches out in ever-length- 
ening beauty. 

There is, of course, a modern heating plant that will 
make it possible to keep activities alive throughout the 
year, and ample if not spacious halls for recreation, when 
rain and winter make porches or the shaded grounds too 
damp or cold for comfort. Twenty-two acres of land 
surround the house running back to the Annapolis road: 
the State highway that crosses the concrete bridge. A rail- 
road station, Severnside, is on the grounds and can be 
reached in less than an hour from Baltimore or Wash- 
ington. 

Manresa on the Severn is new, indeed, but the Retreat 
Movement in Baltimore has been growing steadily since 
August, 1914, when eighteen men traveled to George- 
town University to make the first retreat under the aus- 
pices of the Baltimore League. Each year the little band 
grew, until in 1921 historic old Georgetown, with all its 
own activities, its own retreats for Brothers, Scholastics, 
and Priests, could no longer provide accommodations. 
That year, Mt. St. Mary’s College, set high on the south- 
ern slope of the Blue Ridge, opened its hospitable doors, 
and there, until this very year of grace, in constantly in- 
creasing number, the Baltimore retreatants were received 
twice or thrice in the summer months. Then the hundreds 
of them became a tax even on the resources of that cradle 
of bishops, and a new home, a home of their own, where 
retreats could be held from one New Year’s day until 
the next, instead of in a few determined weeks, became 
a pressing need. It has been provided by the Jesuit Fathers, 
who from the beginning have directed the spiritual side 
of the League work, and Rev. Eugene McDonnell, S.J., 
was named as Retreat Master. 

Imstitutions such as this do not spring up full grown 
from the earth and money is a sordid but none the Jess 
essential consideration, but money and money-talk are 
rigorously excluded from the retreats. Ordinary current 
expenses are handled, generally, as in all similar under- 
takings, and a word as to the system may not be amiss. 
From the start here there has been no difficulty and 
men are welcomed whether they can contribute or not. 
In the Retreat literature $10, a customary sum, is sug- 
gested as a reasonable offering for the eight meals and 
three nights lodging which a retreatant gets from Friday 
night to Monday morning. Retreatants, however, are re- 
minded that there are those to whom $10 means real 
money, and the generosity of those who can give has 
always more than made up what deficiencies there might 
otherwise have been. The average has always been well 
above the sum suggested. 


the one response that can be made is 
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The thing is carefully and tactfully handled. On the 
last full day, Sunday, plain white envelopes are handed 
to each man and in these the offerings are placed, and 
all being collected together, there is no possible way for 
any one person to know what any other has contributed 
towards the general expense of food and lodging. The 
officers have never been disappointed at the results. There 
are no “collections on the side” and no extras. 

Publicity for retreatants is studiously avoided. Since 
1915 no names have ever been published and none save 
those of officers and promoters ever reach the public eye. 
Among those who attend are men from every walk and 
position in life. There are those with the highest rating 
of Dun and Bradstreet, and those who earn hard livings 
by the sweat of their brows. They meet and live on one 
plane, mingling in true democracy, even as they would 
kneel side by side in the churches of a great city; learned 
and ignorant, rich and poor, forgetful of distinction, 
banded together for a few days to ponder on the question 
that the Saint whose exercises they follow put to his 
companion, “ What doves it profit a man to gain the world 
and suffer the loss of his soul?” Side by side they work 
and eat and pray; judges on the bench and, perhaps, men 
who have stood before them in the dock, learned pro- 
fessors, day laborers in truest community. There is but 
one thing that matters. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to make a plea for 
retreatants, or to endeavor to explain just what manner 
of thing may be one of these week-end retirements, or 
councils of war, as they are said to be more properly 
called. It is like nothing most of us anticipate. The leaf- 
lets call it a spiritual stock-taking, and that, perhaps, is 
as satisfying as any explanation, but the proof of all 
lies in the fact that once a man has been drawn to one 
such exercise he becomes a forthright recruiting agent 
for retreats everywhere. Probably eighty per cent of 
those who attend are men who have come before. There 
is not only mental and spiritual refreshment but true phy- 
sical relaxation, and more real rest in three days hard 
praying than in any vacation any of them have had. 
Should that prove a hard statement that few can believe, 
“try it, and see.” 
The exercises are also intellectual treats and such appeal 
as is made is entirely to the higher faculties. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


My heart went dancing down the day 
Because your smile caressed me; 

And theugh I heard another say: 

“She smiles on every one that way,” 
I felt your smiling blessed me. 


The sunshine falls on all the earth 
In radiance warm and bright; 
It brings the flowery Spring to birth 
And gives the birds their lilting mirth— 
Shall I not love its light? 


Marie ANTOINETTE DE ROou_ert. 
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Education 





Near-Catholics 


Joun WILTBYE 


T’S none of my fight, and the editor of the Louisville 

Record does not need my help, but I dearly love a 
battle. Besides I just remember that the wastrels who 
accuse Mr. Elder of pessimism have been known to bite 
their thumbs at me. So out blade (or bludgeon) and have 
at ’em! Let the watch gather up the remains, and the 
Crowner shall sit on them, and all will be in order. 

This Louisville editor, as the transcript shows, is by 
way of being in accord with the Catholic Church on the 
matter of Catholic principles in education. Some of his 
readers are not. “ Stop nagging,” they beg. “ Be peppy 
if you will, but first be eupeptic. Smile at heresy. Dilate 
on invincible ignorance. Let it remain invincible. Re- 
member that much is to be said on the other side.” And 
there you are. Mr. Elder is a nagging pessimist because 
he presents to Catholic readers Catholic standards in edu- 
cation ! 

We have all met Catholics of that brand. When I do, 
I always thank the good Lord for those old theologians 
who with kindly zeal catalogued so many and various kinds 
of ignorance. I hope that these much-to-be-said-for-the- 
other-side Catholics have them all. If not, I greatly 
fear that the camel will slide through as smooth and easy 
as buttermilk gurgling out of a jug, while they, poor 
wretches, strain at the other side. (Like my thread, I 
think, as I push the needle against it in this bachelor abode 
of mine, when a button of key-importance parts from 
the fabric, and Izzy the tailor at the corner has locked up 
and gone home.) To sum up: I hope they are ignorant 
in the theological sense, with an ignorance that will save 
their good faith. Of ignorance in the common acceptance, 
they have, and to spare. 

Yes, there is much to be said on the other side. 

These critics believe that the Catholic Church alone is 
the Divinely-appointed teacher of Faith and morals, or 
they do not. They believe that she is the sole guardian 
of the deposit of Divine Revelation, and that by decree of 
Christ Himself, or they do not. If the alternative is 
true, then they are not Catholics at all in their belief. 
If the alternative is false, then in criticising the Church’s 
laws and official rulings, they are guilty of an impudence 
so colossal that it staggers the imagination. 

Something to be said on the other side? What? 

That the Church does not know what sort of education 
alone is fit for the child? That when in the Code of 
Canon Law she sets forth the principles which must rule 
Catholic education, she evinces ignorance, malice, narrow- 
mindedness, an unwillingness to face conditions as they 
actually exist among us? Accusations such as these have 
made up the stock in trade of every heretic who in his 
day lifted up his hand in a futile endeavor to rend the 


seamless robe. 
But let them be taken seriously, for the moment at 
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least. If there is any validity whatever in the whole 
mass of them, let the case be forwarded—-with document- 
ary evidence—to the Vicar of Christ. Should a remedy 
actually be needed in this country, whether an abrogation 
or a derogation or a complete abolition of the Code’s 
school legislation, he alone can give it. But until such 
representations are made at Rome and accepted by Rome, 
I suggest in the name of common sense (I forbear to 
speak of charity) that Catholic editors be permitted to 
risk the peril of offending the ears of near-Catholics and 
titular-Catholics and even of non-Catholics, by {present- 
ing the teaching of the Catholic Church on the school 
question as it is. 

Not long ago, I was invited to address a group of 
graduates and under-graduates in one of our largest 
universities on the topic “ Catholic Education.” It pleased 
me to know that my talk was to be brief and my cross- 
examination comparatively long. Now I did not think 
(having arrived at the age of reason long before the 
War) that my doctrine would be forthwith accepted. 
My purpose was not argumentative, but merely to 
expound without comparisons, save as these might 
be illustrative, just what the Catholic Church taught 
about education. Not many questions had been 
asked before it became fairly plain that some 
of my auditors were conscious of a vague resentment, not 
so much against what I said as against the fact that there 
was so obviously something to be said. Against this fact 
they had stubbed their intellectual toe hard. They had 
taken for granted that the Catholic parish school was 
nothing more than a sort of futile protest maintained 
by foreigners against the majesty and dignity of the 
United States of America. It did not seem quite proper 
to be asked to consider that the parish school rested upon 
a perfectly consistent philosophy, which every man who 
believes in the existence of God must accept, or go logic- 
ally bankrupt. I do not greatly blame them. Very few 
of us are like stout Cortez. Most of us, when some new 
planet swims into our ken, growl at it. It means just 
one more new thing to look after. 

Perhaps logically I should not blame our near-Catholics 
either, for their spirit is close akin to that of non-Catho- 
lics. Yet in its cowardly and craven aspects it is as- 
suredly not the spirit of an intellectually honest non- 
Catholic. It seems to me that if I were in quest of infor- 
mation on the Buddhistic philosophy of education, let us 
say, I should not thank my authority on Buddha were he 
to tone it down in deference to what he supposed to be 
my prejudices, and I should not even respect him if he 
did this to curry favor. 

Doubtless it would be an error in tactics to discharge 
olive-branches from a catapult upon our fellow-citizens, 
but when we set forth the Church’s doctrine on educa- 
tion, we need deal in neither. An exposition that must 
ultimately be withdrawn only creates distrust. It would 
be optimistic to think that forceful presentation of the 
Church’s philosophy will invariably win instant assent, 
but we owe to it our fellow-citizens to respect their hon- 
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esty and our own by letting them know without any re- 
serves what that philosophy is. Good wine needs no 
bush, and the Church’s decrees call for no apologies. 


Sociology 
The Installment Plan and Prosperity 
HaroLtp AVERY 


PROMINENT and well known economist in a 

recent speech before a convention of bankers pro- 
posed a national slogan: “Save to buy, don’t buy to 
save.” This phrase aptly and succinctly presents both 
sides of a question which has rapidly acquired the magni- 
tude of a national discussion. 

It has been calculated that the sum owed by the Amer- 
ican people for merchandise, chiefly so-called luxuries and 
home comforts, purchased on the installment plan, has 
risen to the stupendous sum of nine billions of dollars 
with no end yet in sight. The figures are amazing, per- 
haps disquieting. Certainly they make us sit up and take 
notice. A nation of individual debtors, someone has 
called us. 

Senator Couzens of Michigan, the multi-millionaire of 
Ford motor-stock fame, and George E. Johnson, President 
of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corporation, to mention 
only two well-known protagonists, have taken every occa- 
sion to warn against and condemn in no uncertain terms 
the supposed evils of installment buying. Scanning the 
business horizon, these individuals and others who have 
joined their ranks can see nothing ahead but the menac- 
ing, yellowish puffy clouds that portend an approaching 
whirlwind of devastating commercial ruin, brought on by 
this heedless, blind-eyed partial-payment method of con- 
ducting business. 

Mr. Couzens claims recently to have scrapped at con- 
siderable expense a promising electric home-refrigeration 
project when a survey of the sales field disclosed the 
necessity of competing with other makes on the market 
by having instant resort to the partial-payment plan. For 
him, the installment method of conducting business was 
not labeled success, so he quit. Mr. George E. Johnson 
made his position clear when he was reported as saying 
that installment buying is certainly only a fictitious pros- 
perity, and that this method of sales and purchases makes 
for unhappiness and discouragement, frequently wrecks 
human lives, and should be condemned in the strongest 
possible way. Such statements as these coming from men 
listened to in the business world have caused no little 
uneasiness and apprehension in commercial and banking 
circles. 

On the other hand, such authorities as John J. Raskob, 
a vice-president of the General Motors Corporation, and 
E. R. Erskine, President of the Studebaker Corporation, 
have rallied to the defense of this modern method of do- 
ing business on the partial-payment plan and reject flat- 
footedly all the arguments advanced by those who attack 
and condemn the installment-purchase plan. Meantime, 
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the public reading both sides as presented and feeling in- 
dividually guilty of having made some purchase or other 
on part time, squirms a bit, then feels cheered,—but re- 
mains up in the air, a trace of doubt, a fear perhaps re- 
maining. 

If it is admitted that the present era of unprecedented 
prosperity, confined by the way almost entirely within 
our national borders, is due chiefly to the tremendous 
intra-territorial flow of goods from domestic seller to 
buyer, financed by the former on the installment plan, 
and that any business depression and consequent unem- 
ployment will at once put a blighting frost on further pay- 
ments by the buyer,—(thus hastening prosperity to an 
early grave) then the gloomiest and most terrifying of 
pictures can be painted in glaring colors showing street- 
corner soup-kitchens and idle, menacing groups of ragged, 
hard-visaged citizens with smoke stacks in the distance 
cold and bare. That is one side of the question, and 
partly true at that. 

But there is another angle. If it is admitted that the 
only true guide for the future is the history of the past, 
and that the losses incurred over the past few years be- 
cause of installment purchases have been less than one- 
half of one per cent, and further that a period of de- 
pression would likewise automatically curtail further in- 
stallment committments, and also that in every case the 
seller in the event of default payments can reclaim the 
article sold, then it can easily be argued that there is no 
total loss or ruin facing either buyer or seller. The 
worst that could be feared would be a curtailment of 
sales due to lessened purchases and a temporary market 
glut of reclaimed merchandise. That is the other side of 
it, and it is also partly true. 

The installment process is known to everyone. Let 
it be an automobile, furniture, a piano, rugs, a radio, 
jewelry, a fur coat, clothing, the purchaser makes a de- 
posit payment of as low as ten per cent of the purchase 
price and obligates himself to pay the balance in equal 
installments over a period of as much as eighteen months, 
plus interest at six per cent on the unpaid debit balance. 

Before delivery of the article is made, the seller exacts 
references from the buyer, who signs an iron-clad agree- 
ment, really a negotiable instrument, relinquishing all 
right, title and interest in the article in the event of a 
lapse of any one of the due payments and forfeiting as 
well all moneys paid to date. With this negotiable note in 
hand, the seller discounts it through his banker and re- 
ceives an immediate cash-credit to his account. The 
transaction is completed. The buyer receives delivery of 
merchandise he could not otherwise have purchased. The 
seller is free to conduct many more sales, as his capital 
has is in no way been rentricted. 

The history of installment-buying on a large and ex- 
tensive scale dates no further back than the late war, 
when the general public was educated and encouraged by 
the Government to purchase Liberty Bonds on a part- 
payment plan. Every Government issue was successfully 
floated and disposed of. After the war the possibilities 
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of the partial-payment plan as a means of stimulating 
business were not immediately grasped. It was still 
thought that Europe would absorb our exportable mer- 
chandise balance. Indeed, to be the first on the scene, such 
firms as the Du Pont de Nemours Trading Co. shipped 
whole train-loads of commodities to the Continent, where 
they remained unpurchased because of the crash in ex- 
change rates, and then finally came back to this country 
and were sacrificed for a fraction of their value. Faced 
with the absolute necessity of finding a market for their 
products, our manufacturers seemed to recall at once the 
success of the Government in distributing and selling bil- 
lions of dollars worth of Liberty Bonds on the installment 
basis. 

The idea had already been sold to a public formerly ac- 
customed to saving the full purchase-price before placing 
an order. Thus, at once, motor-cars, house-furnishings 
and a thousand and one articles, heretofore shared only 
by the well-to-do, came within the reach of almost any 
steadily-employed laborer, mechanic or office-worker 
through a mere ten per cent down-payment. Almost over- 
night sales were speeded up and the wheels of industry 
were quickened to keep pace. Everyone now knows 
whence our prosperity originated. 

But what of the future? Have we a sane prosperity 
built on a firm foundation? Will it last? Will it crash? 

Let us answer the question this way. The stock market 
would be a dull, drab affair if it were not for the sales 
made on margin. If every sale of stock involved the 
full purchase price on the part of the buyer, activity 
would dwindle to such a state that brokerage houses would 
be numbered on ten fingers instead of in a book with 
many pages, and Stock Exchange seats would be worth 
about $8,000 each instead of $180,000. The Stock Ex- 
change long ago learned the success of marginal sales as 
a stimulus to business and million share days. 

Again, every manufacturer, exporter, distributor and 
retailer operates with a certain limited capital at his dis- 
posal. If it were necessary to pay in full out of operat- 
ing capital at once for every carload of raw material or 
finished product, the interchange of goods would be meas- 
ured by the exact money equivalent of one’s own capital, 
and after that business would have to be refused. Every 
manufacturer, exporter, distributor and retailer has en- 
gaged in installment buying since the advent of the bank- 
ing system, paying for raw materials and finished products 
through money borrowed from his banker against a se- 
curity of ten to thirty per cent of the amount borrowed. 
Financing a development, an order, an interchange of 
goods is nothing more than installment buying. 

But, now, because the individual, the ultimate buyer, 
the consumer is afforded the same financial convenience of 
partial payments, and because the aggregate unpaid totals 
runs into the billions of dollars, there is wide spread dis- 
cussion. Who is right? 

The daily papers list a number of commercial fatalities ; 
individual buyers, too, default on their installment con- 
tracts, but if the number of the latter should increase be- 
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yond all proportion, it will only be due to the fact that 
the same financial safeguards, acknowledged and followed 
where firms are concerned are not followed and enforced 
where the individual is involved. 

The installment plan has grown fast and furiously. In 
principle, it appears to be as sound for the individual as 
it is for a firm, but in practice the seller, urged by com- 
petition, has not stop-gapped the possibility of loss through 
a uniformity of prerequisites. For instance, to-day there 
is no uniformity of time over which an individual may 
make payments subsequent to his initial deposit. One 
seller will give eighteen months to pay in order to take 
business away from a competitor allowing only twelve 
months. There is no uniformity regarding the initial de- 
posit required from the buyer, as five per cent down may 
attract more buyers than ten per cent down. And lastly 
and most essential of all, something that everyone seems 
to have overlooked, the individual purchaser at time of 
purchase is not required to state the number and amount 
of other purchases he has obligated himself for on the 
same terms. To explain this last point more fully, a com- 
mercial firm before negotiating a loan at a bank must 
not only make a detailed report of all its assets, but must 
disclose all its liabilities as well. If this same require- 
ment were made a requisite where the individual part- 
payment sale is concerned, there would be little possibil- 
ity of any part-payment buyer obligating himself, perhaps 
thoughtlessly, perhaps overconfidently, for more than his 
means would afford, and then later on defaulting on 
everything. Possibly, too, a spirit not notably common 
among sellers, would be required. From the data before 
him the seller should consider whether or not the intend- 
ing purchaser is buying something which he really does 
not need. Necessities should come before luxuries, and 
nothing that is necessary should be retrenched to make 
possible the purchase of an article that is merely con- 
venient or ornamental. 

Installment buying on the part of the public would have 
no serious consequences if every seller exacted from the 
buyer a full and sworn statement of other purchases that 
had a lien on his earnings, and then protected himself 
with a sufficient initial deposit to cover the most drastic 
decline in price in the event of a foreclosure, or in the 
event even of a panic. 


TABLE-CANDLES 


Were you but here unbreathingly for sleeping 
Beneath the care of candles set apart, 

And I to be your vigilist in keeping 
A waken silence nigh your hush of heart; 


Perchance the tapers, kindling for their duty, 
Might blossom forth to rose your lilied rest, 

Unfold my sorrow’s shadow on your beauty 
And seal my darkled image on your breast. 


Forgive the mood; [ will to muse above it, 

Whose worded dreams are quickened by your breath. 
And yet, these table-candles——Oh, beloved, 

Could tapers be more dutiful in death? 
; Francis Carin. 
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DVERTISEMENTS of a mausoleum seem rather 
out of place when they come in the mail with the 


usual Easter greetings. ‘‘ Your last home. . . . Conceived 
for the tactful consolation of dear ones. . . . Exquisite 
glazed terra-cotta. . . . Make reservations now... .” Yet 


the neat little prospectus really blandishes the reflective 
mind. Easter is the Feast of the Resurrection ; and Chris- 
tian faith provides a fit lodgment for the body that is to 
rise again. Those terraces inspire meditation. 

One feature however hurls a blow at the religious sense. 
“For those who so desire, a finely appointed Crematory 
is provided. ... Niches for urns....” 

Why does it so shock? Perhaps it no longer shocks 
those who have lost their belief in the Resurrection. 
True, cremation as a physical fact is not opposed to the 
Resurrection. The ashes from the urn will rise by God’s 
(power as will the dust from the tomb. But as a disposal 
of the body, which is the instrument in Gods service, the 
Temple of the Holy Ghost, cremation is repugnant to 
Christian tradition and instinct, and to the symbolism 
and sacramentals of the Church. The recent Decree of 
the Holy Office on Cremation, makes this plain. It 
exhorts 

. with all possible energy the pastors of the Christian flock 
to make plain in every way to their faithful that the enemies of 
the Christian name celebrate and propagate incineration of the 
body with the purpose of little by little turning peoples’ minds 
away from the thought of death, as well as from the hope of the 
Resurrection, and of so preparing the way for materialism. Cer- 
tainly the incineration of dead bodies, since it is not in itself ab- 
solutely evil can be, and in fact is, authorized in certain extra- 
ordinary circumstances and for a certain and grave reason con- 
cerning the public good. But to practise it or to favor it as a 
common usage and an ordinary rule is evidently something impi- 
ous and scandalous, and for that very reason gravely illicit. Thus 
it has been justly censured by the Sovereign Pontiffs and re- 
cently by the new Code of Canon Law (canon 1203, Sec. 1). 


In view of the subtle appeals made in its behalf, it is 
well for our Catholic people to realize the tendency to 
propaganda that lies behind the advocacy of cremation. 





IIREE young Catholic students of Dijon, in France, 
were arrested recently for tearing up posters adver- 
tising an indecent show. Since the justice of the peace 
acquitted them, on the ground of the anti-social nature of 
such posters, the theatrical syndicate appealed to the Civic 
Tribunal of Dijon. The appeal was not sustained, and the 
opinion expressed is interesting. The judges stated: 

If every producer has the incontestable right to make known to 
the public by means of posters the representations which he 
intends to give in his theater, he has, nevertheless, no right to 
do injury to morality. The person who enjoys a right but de- 
natures it and falsifies the spirit of that right no longer really 
exercises it, but abuses it. . . . The appellant has committed an 
abuse of right and even a misdemeanor. Seeing that the abuse 
of a right or a misdemeanor cannot be the basis of a judiciary 
action tending to the reparation of the prejudice which the author 
of the abuse claims to have suffered, the tribunal rejects the ap- 
peal of the theatrical Syndicate. 

In accordance with this opinion ,the Syndicate was sen- 
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tenced to pay three-fourths of the costs and the young 
men one-fourth. 





LANS were proposed for a National Catholic Uni- 
versity of Spain, at the recent National Congress 
of Spanish Young Men’s Organizations held under the 
supervision of Cardinal Reig y Casanova, the Primate of 
Spain. The University would hold a place in Spain similar 
to that of Louvain in Belgium, Fribourg in Switzerland, 
or the Catholic University in the United States. For com- 
bating immoral tendencies in literature, press, stage and 
public life, Catholic Spain, like Catholic Italy, looks to 
their youth to take the lead, to come right out into the 
“ vanguard,” and not to wait to be told what to keep away 
away from. There is a natural hatred of the unclean, 
a natural love of the ideal in our Catholic youth, that 
needs but to be set in motion to do the job that the elders 
bungle and boggle over. 





PILGRIMAGE to Rome and Assisi has been ar- 

ranged for by the Central Verein and the Catholic 
Women’s Union. It will leave on May 17. No ap- 
plications for bookings will be received after April 24. 
The participants are to be granted an audience with the 
Holy Father. For information write to Mr. John E. 
Loibl, 444 Diamond Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





OHN A. SPANN, 22, a totally blind student of the 

University of Santa Glara, California, is doing no 
shivering on the banks of life. He plunges right in and 
takes hold: literally, for he is a swimmer and a wrestler, 
and mentally, for he has achieved a remarkable record in 
the Santa Clara ILaw School, and has distinguished him- 
self as a poet, actor and singer. Spann moreover is the 
winner of the University’s annual oratorical contest from 
a field of ten student orators. He is acclaimed by student 
body, faculty and the contest judges as one of the most » 
eloquent orators developed at the University of Santa 
Clara, already noted as the Alma Mater of many famous 
orators. He is an optimist, and claims that his blindness 
is an aid to him in achieving powerful concentration of 
mind. 





EW YORK, loneliest spot in the world for a stranger, 

will not be as lonely as it has been for traveling 
Caseys, since the New York Chapter of the Knights of 
Columbus, through its chairman Joseph J. Drake, has 
extended the privilege of annual or life membership in the 
new K. of C. Club-Hote] to members of the organization 
in all parts of the country. A splendid new club-house, 
with every club feature, is thereby put at the disposition 
of the thousands who make trips to the East during the 
year. With the material facilities come also companion- 
ship of the best type, and relief from dangerous loneliness. 
More than three thousand members of the New York 
Chapter have become life-members of the Club Hotel, 


and many fathers have enrolled their sons. 
THe Piverio. 
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Literature 
Concerning Anthologists 


Tuomas O’HaGAN 


T is, indeed, something to be anthologized. It is a 

kind of cheap immortality. It diffuses the names of 
minor poets as well as those who are not quite minor. 
As biography did not come into English literature till 
long after Shakespeare’s time, so anthologizing is largely 
a literary fashion of our time. It has begun to run riot 
like criticism. What our age lacks is creative power. It 
lacks creative power because it lacks the driving force 
of thought. 

Just imagine Dante born in our day, and dreaming the 
great epic conception of the Divine Comedy. It is un- 
thinkable. His was an age that was the very antithesis 
of ours. It was an age of deed and action in the ideal 
world. The medieval man was something of a Mussolini 
in his idealism, his temperament and mentality. It was 
the age of the Crusades which, as a writer tells us, was 
the time of “a culture not founded on knowing things 
but on the art of doing things.” 

It would be impossible for our age with its scientific 
predilections to produce a great poetry. We are living 
in the time of the slot-machine, when we believe that, by 
dropping in a nickel, there will fall forthwith into our 
laps a beautiful poem or a great musical symphony. 

What we should declare or clamor for is a holiday 
in our poetic scribbling. Let the poetic world go into re- 
treat—seeking what the Italians call raccoglimento. Those 
old monks were wise who sought for the health of both 
body and mind by setting certain hours aside for medi- 
tation; for, as Browning says, “ Nor soul helps flesh more, 
now, than flesh helps soul.” 

Anthologies may be interesting as a literary phenomenon. 
If there are nine hundred and ninety-eight poets in Texas, 
and seven hundred and fifty-two in Canada, not counting 
those recently hatched out under the aurora borealis in 
the Yukon territory, is it wise to shelter them all under 
the same roof? 

While anthologizing may spread and disseminate profit- 
ably among readers the names of poets, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, who have essayed to write verse, does it 
or will it aid true genius to be appreciated by the people, 
this assembling and feasting of such a diverse crowd at 
the table of the poetic muses? Then who is fit or quali- 
fied to compile a representative anthology of poetry? 
Poetry like all the arts is a matter of temperament and 
taste. Take for instance the opinions of such writers 
as Matthew Arnold, Macaulay, Taine, Walter Pater. 
How many of these would agree upon the ten greatest 
poets in English literature? 

For instance, the English critic has ever a reminiscence 
of the elegy that is in his blood through his Anglo-Saxon 
beginnings. There must be for him a tragedy or some- 
thing akin to a tragedy in every lyric. Turn for instance 
to Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.” 
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Imagine giving in this collection a place to forty-two 
poems by Wordsworth, eleven by Burns and four by Tom 
Moore. It is said that Palgrave was largely guided by 
Tennyson in his selections. Now, while Tennyson was a 
great literary artist, in his judgments he was a man of 
narrow and prejudiced views. In truth, Tennyson is very 
insular. 

Palgrave in his preface tells us that “ Lyrical has been 
here held essentially to imply that each poem shall turn 
on some single thought, feeling or situation.” The author 
did well, however, to include so many of Shakespeare’s 
lyrics—miracles of workmanship—scattered throughout 
his plays. But is there not something more to be de- 
manded in a lyric than that “it shall turn on some single 
thought, feeling or situation?” The very essence of the 
lyric is music; in fact, its raison d’ étre is this. The age 
of Elizabeth was without doubt the most musical that 
England has ever known. We can well deduce this from 
Shakespeare’s lyrics for they are steeped in music. Then 
we have a further confirmation of this in the motets, can- 
zonets and madrigals of Byrd and Purcell. The England 
of Elizabeth, though coarse and brutal, was yet “ Merrie 
England ” of Catholic days, and its joy found expression 
in English song. 

It is a notable fact in the history of English literature 
that, while English poetry has a wealth and variety per- 
haps not exceeded by that of any land, English criticism 
is weak and unsatisfactory. The very individualism which 
makes English poetry great is its feebleness in criticism. 
English criticism is either too academic or too destructive. 
The basis of all true and valuable criticism is sympathy 
and this sympathy must and should be all-embracing. 

One only has to compare the judgments of Arthur Sy- 
mons and Professor Rhys, on the subject of the lyric and 
lyric writers, to discover wherein Symons as an English 
critic fails. Symons lacks both breadth and sympathy. 

I think it is Hazlitt who advises us never to go to a 
second rate poet for criticism of poetry. Arthur Symons 
is a second-rate poet—perhaps, indeed, third-rate; hence, 
notwithstanding his broad scholarship, his judgments on 
poetry are warped and misleading. In his appraisement 
of the lyric, Symons quite forgets that the light fanciful 
lyric of the concert genre is quite as much the work of 
genius as the lyric springing from the seedling of trag- 
edy. Just because of this attitude in the world of Eng- 
lish criticism, the rare and charming work of Tom Moore 
as a lyrist never receives full and adequate appreciation. 
Symons designates Moore as a “ Song-book poet,” and 
this despite the praise which, in his own time, Moore re- 
ceived from Coleridge, Shelley, Byron and old “ Christo- 
pher North.” Palgrave, as I have already stated, gives 
Moore but a meagre place in his “ Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics ” though he includes in this volume such 
doggerel or rubbish as “ Sally in our Alley ” and “ Black- 
Eyed Susan.” 

When, then, we read such conflicting opinions and judg- 
ments on poetry among the princes of criticism, what 
may we not expect from the literary parvenus of the 
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New World when they sit in judgment, in their impro- 
vised chairs, on Mount Parnassus? It is just where the 
wrong is done, perhaps unwittingly, by anthologists. If 
an anthology were the outcome of many counsels, the 
united judgment and findings of many learned critics 
“to the purple born,” it would have, indeed, some value. 
As created today and thrust in our laps it hardly com- 
mands our respect or attention. 


REVIEWS 


Life of Lieutenant Michael Carlier. By A Priest or NEw 
Metieray Apsey. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.50. 

“God wants me to become a saint.” ‘When I am mortally 
wounded, I shall turn my face toward the enemy and die in that 
position.” These two sentiments, the one written while he was a 
novice in the Trappist Monastery of Chimay, Belgium, the other, 
while in the trenches in France, reveal, as well as a few words 
can, the whole-hearted soul that was Michael Carlier. In the 
monastery, he strove valiantly to reach the heights of sanctity 
pointed out by a Paul, a Benedict, a Bernard. He was well on 
the way to reach his ideal, Mihi vivere est Christus when the war 
broke out. In the trenches, his ideal was not changed; only the 
means of attaining it. He would be a good monk by being a good 
soldier; or rather, because he was a good monk, he made an ex- 
cellent soldier. His own letters from the front and the French 
army records testify to this. Perhaps the most striking lesson of 
his life is that great sanctity can still influence subtly and ir- 
resistibly the lives of those around us. He soon won the hearts 
of officers and men. “ Why should a man deprive himself of the 
chance to get a drink on a hot day?” a skeptical old sergeant 
asked him; and very soon after took a vow to make a pilgrim- 
age to Michael’s monastery, should he survive the war. Michael 
himself, with whimsical humor, describes the incongruity of a 
disciple of St. Benedict’s poaching and bringing back bottles of 
Burgundy for his gay fellow-officers ; but his common sense guided 
him and he had the joy of seeing these indifferent Catholics at- 
tending a Mass of thanksgiving for their safe delivery after a 
particularly dangerous engagement. This influence continued until 
he was killed in action at the age of twenty-five. With well- 
chosen excerpts from Carlier’s notes and letters, the author has 
painted the saintly, whole-souled, entirely lovable character of 
the soldier-monk. At the same time, he gives a picture of the 
simple and beautiful life of a Trappist, that merits attention in 
these helter-skelter days. J. A. L. 





Issues of European Statesmanship. By B. G. De Mont- 
GOMERY. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.50. 

The outstanding problems of statecraft which contemporary 
Europe faces, with some suggestions for their treatment and solu- 
tion are discussed in this volume. Such topics as government 
ownership, compulsory arbitration, unemployment, racial improve- 
ment are surveyed, particularly as they affect Great Britain. In 
his opinions on these and kindred subjects the author is usually 
conservative but though he has strong convictions of his own 
for the most part he uses an unprejudiced pen in their presenta- 
tion. Prohibition for him is a misdirected interference of Goy- 
ernment in a purely personal and private matter. The general 
nationalization of industries he considers wholly fantastic though 
he is willing to admit advantages in a limited government owner- 
ship. On the subject of racial improvement he is in sympathy 
with sterilization of the unfit but opposed to contraceptive pro- 
paganda and practices. In the field of larger political problems 
Mr. De Montgomery offers some reflections on the League of 
Nations and the Locarno Treaties. Here anti-Germanism is 
patent. The volume has a particularly instructive essay on the 
great Russian menace. Exception however must be taken to his 
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introductory analysis of the theory of statecraft as both inadequate 
and inaccurate. The final chapter is a wholesome plea for a re- 
newal of the Christian spirit in the world in opposition to the 
materialistic trend so universally current. The public, he holds, 
must be educated to a realization that materialism as preached 
by Marx, Lassalle and Lenin, is bound to ruin morality and in the 
long run all civilization. The masses must be made to understand 
that pleasure and material welfare are neither the object of human 
life nor enough for happiness. On this matter, however, as he 
adds, it is vain to try to persuade men without having first con- 
vinced them that death is not the end of our existence. “ Every- 
thing turns on this point. Assurance in this regard makes life 
infinitely more easy to live than if we thought that we should all 
be turned into dust and our efforts with us. It also explains all 
apparent injustice in our present life.” W. I. L. 





The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. Chosen 
by Davin Nicuot Smitu. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $3.75. 

A book which contains “ Bobbie” Burns at his best together 
with snatches of “The Beggars’ Opera” and “The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin” is bound to win hearty approval. It 
is taking a perhaps unfair advantage of a reviewer to place so 
many of his favorite pieces within the covers of a single volume. 
Addison, Gay, Pope, Swift, Burns, Cowper, Chatterton, John- 
son, Sheridan—every bit of verse in fact which saw the light 
between 1700 and 1800 and is still extant and is not pure drivel— 
all of it has been crammed into this anthology. This does not 
imply, of course, that all the poets are here complete; but each 
has his little say and occasionally one more so than the rest. 
Friend Wordsworth, naturally, is present and though we have 
no particular use for him, this is purely a matter of personal 
taste. The poems are listed in an unusual chronological manner ; 
that is, not according to the birth and death of the authors, but 
in the order of the original printing of the verses. In his pre- 
face the compiler, David Nichol Smith, states that the anthology 
is not selective, but rather a generous assortment of eighteenth 
century what-nots. As his reason for this he asserts that one 
or possibly two more generations must pass before an entirely 
unpartisan viewpoint can be reached upon the literature of this 
period. Taken all in all, the volume, as is the way with antholo- 
gies, is not a thing to be digested in a day, nor in a year; but 
rather something to be sat down to intermittently and taken in 
morsels over your pipe or your cubeb. Mr. Smith may be 
complimented upon having successfully completed what is gen- 
erally regarded as a thankless piece of work. P. M., Jr 


Delinquents and Criminals, Their Making and Unmaking. 
By Wuuiam Heatry, M.D. and Avucusta F. Bronner, Pa.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

The reputation achieved by Healy and Bronner when con- 
nected with the Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic Institute is main- 
tained in the present volume which they offer as directors of 
the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston. From these pioneer work- 
ers we expect careful research, intelligent evaluation of all find- 
ings, and a rigorous logic which restrains the imaginative flights 
in which too many sociologists indulge and which forbids the 
attempt to draw a general principle from a dozen particular in- 
stances. Sound rebuilding of the social and legal treatment of 
delinquency and crime, they write, “ must have as its foundation 
established facts.” But in studying the complicated process that 
results in crime, it is rarely easy to distinguish fact from infer- 
ence, and all too easy to accept as fact whatever our possibly 
unconscious preconceptions designate as fact. The findings in the 
present volume are based upon a study of 4,000 repeated juvenile 
offenders in Chicago and Boston. Many are negative; but we 
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are just so much nearer the truth when we have ascertained 
that what we have taken to be true, either runs counter to fact, 
or cannot be established. The authors find no ground for the 
common belief that moral tendencies and mental traits are “ in- 
herited,” or for the equally common belief “in the close causal 
relationship between physical make-up and the tendency to de- 
linquency.” Between the delinquent and the non-delinquent groups, 
there is no physical variation of significance. Again, while a larger 
number of “the mentally abnormal” are found among delinquents 
than among the general population, careful study fails to stress 
the part played either by feeble-mindedness or mental diseases in 
the production of delinquency.” These veteran workers admit that 
a study of certain factors deeply involved in conduct, the will, 
for instance, lies outside their province, and this probably ex- 
plains why religion is scarcely touched on in their program of 
prevention and reconstruction. A vast field here lies open be- 
fore the Catholic sociologist. Like Healy and Bronner he must 
build upon facts and only upon facts, but he has at hand valuable 
sources of information of which non-Catholic workers cannot or 
do not avail themselves. P. 1... B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For Mother’s Bookshelf—There is little doubt that the 
hectic life most American women live is fast destroying the 
Christian ideal of motherhood in many a home. How one Catholic 
mother incarnated in her private life the domestic and social vir- 
tues which Christ’s Church desires to flourish in every household 
is picturesquely told in a daintily made-up brochure “ The Memoir 
of a Mother” (Portland, Ore.: Monastery of the Precious Blood). 
The subject of the sketch is a Western woman who while moving 
in the best social circles made no compromises with modern 
worldliness. How she understood her triple duties of wife, mother 
and friend, and how she fostered Catholic culture and Catholic 
piety in her San Francisco home makes edifying and instructive 
reading,—not however for those who do not savor the folly of 
the Cross. 

One phase of the many-sided life of the Catholic Church is 
the encouragement given confraternities of Christian mothers aim- 
ing to rear their children in the spirit of their holy religion. For 
members of such confraternities and with the duties and obliga- 
tions of the Christian mother in mind, the Rev. Pius Franzsikus, 
O.M.Cap., has compiled “Mother Love” (Pustet). Primarily 
a manual of prayer it contains all the devotional exercises of 
the ordinary prayer books and in addition a series of special 
instructions which zealous mothers will find helpful and practical 
for the training of their little ones in Catholic living. 





Far-Eastern Lands.—‘“In the Path of the Pioneers” is 
the subtitle that hints at the content of the second volume of 
“The Church in New Zealand” (Dunedin: New Zealand Tablet 
Company), by J. J. Wilson. The first volume published some 
thirteen years ago was reviewed in America at the time and 
chronicled the early days of Catholicism in the island Dominion 
of Australasia. The present study has to do rather with the heroic 
men and women, chiefly the French Marist and Irish Mill Hill 
missionaries, who by their sacrifices and their zeal made pos- 
sible its glorious exploits. Theirs is the story not only of the 
upbuilding of national colonies but of even more striking com- 
ings and goings among the cannibal Maoris. It is less than eighty 
years ago that the first permanent missionary, Mgr. Pompallier, 
began the revival of the Maori missions. Since then in the face 
of tremendous material and spiritual odds the Church in New 
Zealand has witnessed a marvellous expansion and splendid things 
have been achieved. It will be recalled that the senior Archbishop 
attending the Chicago Eucharistic Congress, the Most Rev. Francis 
Redwood, S.M., was from this far away field of apostolic zeal. 
Recent military and political events in the Celestial Republic have 
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centered the eyes of the Western world on both its internal and 
international affairs. Dr. Shuhsi Hsii in a discussion based upon 
native as well as occidental sources and peculiarly equipped for 
his task because of his training in American as well as Chinese 
universities, undertakes in “China and Her Political Entity” 
(Oxford University Press: American Branch. $2.00), a discus- 
sion of China’s foreign relations as they affect Korea, Manchuria 
and Mongolia. Because of American commercial interests in 
China and our Government’s Chinese policy especially since 
the Boxer uprising, one may not be indifferent to Dr. Hsii’s 
story and its significance. The volume is scholarly and is well 
authenticated. Its author is naturally in sympathy with the na- 
tionalist aspirations of his countrymen. While he looks forward 
optimistically to the day when China will be quit of both Russia 
and Japan he is not unmindful that the process which is to bring 
it about is fraught with danger. 


Groping Towards Truth—The new syncretism is the basis 
of “The City of Perfection” (Century. $2.50), by Thomas L. 
Masson. Though one may be impressed by the sincerity of the 
author and the zeal shown by him through many years to make 
humanity happier and more tranquil, one cannot but discern the 
fallacies of his vague spiritual longings and the vapidness of his 
inspirational messages. The vision and wisdom of Mr. Masson 
profess to rise superior to definite creed by teaching a mystical 
philosophy in which there is no reality save that formed by the 
mind. Mingled-with occasional bits of common-sense musings 
and exhortations in the manner of Dr. Crane, are expositions of 
the Bible in the phraseology of the Protestant divine and esoteric 
theorizings on universal sympathy and love. 

Realizing that the religious and scientific world is sick, the Rev. 
Leonard W. A. Luckey in “Whence Comest Thou? Whither 
Goest Thou?” (Stratford. $2.00), tries to afford a curative dose 
for the patient. The volume is a defense of a personal God, a 
Divine creation, a Divine Revelation and immortality. In oppo- 
sition to atheistic evolution the arguments and conclusions are 
fairly correct and convincing. From a Catholic angle there is 
much in Dr. Luckey’s theology that does not square with re- 
vealed Christianity. 

Out of harmony, too, with Catholic thought and especially with 
the writings of Catholic biblical scholars, though he makes short 
shrift of his own adversaries, is Dr. Elwood Worcester, Rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston. While he regards the denial of the his- 
torical Christ as ‘a mere aberration of criticism and a curiosity of 
literature,” nevertheless because of its vogue he has put into printed 
form two discourses delivered on the subject last year. In 
“Was Jesus an Historical Person?” (Oxford University Press: 
American Branch. $1.25), he marshals Josephus, the Talmud, 
Tacitus, Suetonius and Pliny, not to mention friendlier witnesses 
of the Saviour’s in the first and second centuries, to support an 
affirmative answer to the question. 

Nearly two hundred years ago a Christian of the old school of 
thought left a bequest to Harvard to be used in part for “the 
proving, explaining and proper use and improvement of the 
principles of natural religion, as it is commonly called and under- 
stood by Divines and Learned men.” Reading “ Religion or God?” 
(Harvard University Press. $1.00), the Dudleian Lecture for 
1926, by Edward S. Drown, many a reader will suspect that the 
donor would be quite surprised at the metamorphosis “the prin- 
ciples of natural religion” as understood “ by Divines and Learned 
men” have undergone since his day. The divines in Judge Dud- 
ley’s day were quite dogmatic in their holdings both about the 
nature and scope of natural religion, especially about the validity 
of arguing to the existence and nature of the Creator from visible 
things about. Professor Drown writes: “The so-called argu- 
ments for the existence of God are now largely discredited, at 
least in their traditional form. And the reason is that they at- 
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tempted an impossible task.” Apparently he has not thumbed St. 
Thomas. As for his discourse after preliminary remarks of this 
sort, it leads nowhere except to a series of interrogation points. 

“The +Religion of Undergraduates” (Scribner. $1.25), by 
Cyril Harris, is a discussion of the most important problem today 
on the campus of our secular universities. It is an attempt to 
vision the undergraduates problem as he himself sees it and is 
based on data furnished by student essays. The author’s solution 
for the chaotic condition is a latitudinarian Christianity whose 
very vagueness makes it as unpractical as it is unsatisfactory. A 
Christ apart from His Church is a dead and consequently an 
uninfluential Christ. Only the Church of the Gospels will give 
the undergraduate the Christ of the Gospels who alone can solve 
his problems. 


Piety for the Young—“ A Boy’s Choice” (Longmans. $1.00), 
is an attractively prepared sketch of St. Aloysius by Maud Mona- 
han, in which those qualities of character that chiefly appeal to 
youth are stressed—From the extensive correspondence of the 
great Apostle of the Indies, Douglas A. Pearl, S.J. has made a 
happy selection of letters that picture the trials and consolations 
of missionary life and in the hope of stimulating the mission 
spirit has published them under the title “Leaves from the Let- 
ters of Xavier” (St. Louis University C.S.M.S. 15c.)—“ Holy 
Communion and the Student” (University of Santa Clara. $4.00 
per hundred), contains in a few pages a number of edifying and 
instructive intimate personal experiences of college men with fre- 
quent Communion.—Some talks to boys and girls on the funda- 
mentals of life make up “The Way of Life” (Dublin: Irish 
C. T. S.), by Mary Cahill—In “The Child’s Illustrated Missal” 
(25c), to be had from the editor, the Rev. V. Germain, Ste-Marie 
(Beauce), P. Q., Canada, parents will find an easily readable 
volume through which to introduce their children to profitable 
attendance at Holy Mass. 


Fiction for Adolescents.—An open-air story of the great 
uncharted West in the days before the coming of the white man, 
with the brave Cheyenne and Ogalala Redmen crossing each 
other’s paths in a joint buffalo hunt, is the content of a new 
Indian epic by Elmer Russell Gregor, “The War Chief” (Ap- 
pleton. $1.75). It is a story of daring and courage and moves 
along swiftly with varied and colorful incidents that will appeal 
to the imagination of young America. 

Pirates and a young British middy are the protagonists in “ The 
Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00), the 
maiden attempt by John Lesterman in fiction-writing for boys. 
It is a tale of crime and bloodshed with the tang of the sea about 
it. As the narrative progresses its setting shifts from Tra- 
falgar where it begins to the Dutch West Indies, the hero mean- 
while passing from helpless captivity to a leadership that brings 
ill-luck to the pirates. A number of pen and ink sketches add in- 
terest to its telling. 

Good sportsmanship is the keynote of Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
newest inspirational story, “The Relief Pitcher” (Appleton. 
$1.75). The hero is a familiar character with readers of other 
of the author’s wholesome volumes and the group that makes 
the background of the present tale are a likeable set of prepara- 
tory school boys of a decidedly American type. “The Relief 
Pitcher” is one of the spring issues adolescents will enjoy. 

Playfulness and jollity and fairy-like adventures are the basis 
of the appeal which “The Adventures of Paul Bunyan” (Cen- 
tury. $2.00), will make to youthful readers. Paul is the hero of 
our American woodsmen. About him and his great ox Babe a 
wealth of legend has grown up and it is from this storehouse that 
James Cloyd Bowman draws his fascinating material. He has 
woven the valorous deeds of this prince of the lumberjacks into 
a delightfully imaginative story for small folk. 
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Black Butterflies. The Marriage Verdict. Miss Watts. 
Dawn. The Tattoo Mystery. Green Forest. 

Elizabeth Jordan, whose monthly reviews of current plays are 
a guide and a delight to our readers, has added another title to 
her list of sprightly romances. “ Black Butterflies” (Century. 
$2.00), contrasts the enticements of a Bohemian trio and the 
claims of the ultra-respectible elements upon Dorinda Maxwell. 
Until the death of her dour father, this young lady had existed 
passively and repressedly. Then she suddenly manifested alarm- 
ing tendencies, she declared for freedom and practised it by con- 
sorting with the town’s disreputable artists. When the pressure 
from the righteous became too great, she invented an ingenious 
though questionable method of escape that led her into the toils 
she sought to avoid. But she was happy to capitulate. David, the 
paragon of respectability, is not of that unendurable variety which 
makes virtue distasteful; the Black Butterflies, though outrageous 
on occasions, have a streak of good gold upon their wings. Their 
antics furnish the comedy and their sorrows the tragedies of the 
story. The romance has a night’s entertainment in it. 


Two Catholic novels published in 1923 have had the distinction 
of re-issues. Frank H. Spearman’s “The Marriage Verdict” 
has been added to the popular-priced edition of current fiction 
published by Grosset and Dunlap, a splendid indication that the 
story has touched the popular fancy. In this romance, Mr. Spear- 
man was at his best. He has woven the Catholic strand securely 
and radiantly through the life history of his heroine. “ Miss 
Watts” (Longmans, Green. $1.50), by Ernest Oldmeadow, also 
deserves its popularity. This “old-fashioned romance” has the 
quiet charm and mellowness that the newer world lacks; and yet, 
it is sufficiently modern to be piquant. 


A thoughtful reader will naturally compare “Dawn” (Mac- 
millan. $2.50), by Irving Bacheller, with “Ben Hur.” Both 
portray the birth of Christianity. Both treat what is sacred with 
becoming reverence. Both outline in perspective Palestinian arche- 
ology. Both are partly romantic, partly historical. Both are tales 
well told. Here the comparison must needs end and give place 
to a certain contrast. The striking features of “Ben Hur” have 
become a household word. “Dawn” is at the beginning of its 
day, but its day should be long. There are two episodes, of 
which the one portrays the conversion of an outcast woman and 
the other the conversion of St. Paul. The narrative is delicate 
and refined. The leit motif is Divine condescension. 


The Money Spiders are a gang of international crooks who 
have the disagreeable habit of marking their victims with a mys- 
terious and ordinarily fatal tattoo. Whence the title of “ The Tat- 
too Mystery” (Macaulay. $2.00), by William Le Queux. Some way 
or other, and this is the crux, they hold in their power Lady 
Erica Thurston. When she incurs their displeasure they brand 
her, and as she survives they cast her out into the street where 
she is found by John Remington, who promptly falls in love with 
her. Now begin the thrills which form the staple of the story and 
keep one on the alert up to the moment when Lady Erica explains 
herself. After that, interest flags somewhat. Though the tale be 
not at the head of its class, it is by no means at the foot. 


If Nathalie Sedgwick Colby had written so excellently well 
throughout her first novel, “Green Forrest” (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.00), as she did in the last ten pages, one might be able to 
endorse the words on the jacket of the book that “this first 
novel is a remarkable performance.” However, the 298 pages 
preceding those last ten are far from “remarkable.” The only 
persons worth while are characters off the stage, and there is 
neither hero nor heroine in the story. One feels that if the ocean- 
liner’s first-cabin passengers were of the types the author uses 
for her story—the steerage for company would have been pre- 
ferred. Mrs. Colby shows power in her character-painting and she 
will surely do better things than “Green Forrest.” 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


A Mission Doctor’s Message 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the July 17, 1926 issue of America, a letter appeared in 
your correspondence section from Dr. Margaret Lamont, a medical 
missionary now laboring in the southern part of Africa. Dr. 
Lamont appealed to your readers for literature which could be 
forwarded to various missionaries on the field. Her letter met 
with a generous response. The Catholic Medical Mission Board 
recently received a communication from Dr. Lamont in which 
the Doctor expresses her appreciation for this cooperation. In 
part, she says: 

The packets of periodicals, containing copies of AMERICA, 
etc., have been sent to the missionary doctors at Marianhill in 
Africa, to the Sisters in Uganda and Bangalore, and to the 
priests in country stations in Natal, to the Augustinian Sani- 
tarium in Durban, and to the sick priests at the Nazareth 
House. I am sure they will give very great pleasure and 
mental relief to lonely people. They often have next to 
no literature; this is bad enough when they are well, for the 
busiest life needs a little relaxation, but desperately hard 
when they are sick, as they so often are. If ever you are 
able to send any more, please include children’s and the 
better sort of women’s and general magazines for sick nuns, 
and something for the Catholic seamen we meet at the sea- 
coast cities. .... Magazines that are thrown away when 
read, left in trains, or sold for a mere song, would be a real 
treasure among the Catholic Missions. 

Surely these words of Dr. Lamont will be a source of comfort 
to those good people who so kindly heeded her request. Let me 
also express our appreciation publicly to America for printing 
the letter which has been the cause of such happiness to the 
missionaries. Those desiring information on this subject will 
kindly address their correspondence to the Catholic Mission 
Board, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

New York. Dororny J. WILLMANN. 


The Ladies Who Work Like Nuns 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Leonard J. Feeney, in your issue for March 19, is 
searching for the ladies who look like nuns. We are still with 
him, and in every parish, but he does not detect us, as we are 
all wage earners now, supporting the church, teaching Catechism, 
working for the Altar Society, the P. T. A., and the Mission 
Circles. 

It is no longer the proper thing to nurse a blighted romance 
as one’s vocation. We get right out and work—in the instance 
we have no husband to work for us. True, we do not wear the 
shawl and the mantilla; we do not try to look like sick souls; 
we laugh, we read, we have our spiritual exercises, and we 
progress. 

I am single and fifty. Why did I never marry? Reason one: 
no one ever wanted me. Reason two: I ever made a better 
living than most men do. When the war came I was nursing in 
a small hospital. My father had been paralyzed nine years and 
he lived at the hospital with me. (Now do not picture me a mar- 
tyr. Father was paralyzed in his legs only.) I did not go to 
France. I stayed at home and was made general supervisor of 
nurses. So exalted is this position that probationcrs, juniors, 
seniors, and even graduate nurses (to say nothing of internes, 
surgeons and doctors) are certain to be doing only the right 
thing as I make my rounds. 

Am I old maidish? No, simply a lover of law and routine. 

When a junior nurse burns a patient’s feet with a too-hot hot- 
water bottle; or a probationer breaks a thermometer, do I act 
human? I do not! Nor would the “Ladies Who Looked Like 
Nuns,” were they in my place. 
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Every morning I give an hour to spiritual exercises. I am a 
Third Order Franciscan. My salary is $150 a month, and found. 
Ten per cent of my earnings go to the Church, for God gives 
me health to keep on, health to be happy, health to sing and to 
thank Him for the sunshine, for the rain, for successes and 
failures. 

Fifty and young! A great improvement on the mouse-like, 
disappointed ladies of Father Feeney’s article. In my parish 
there are no less than twenty nun-like ladies, coming in and out 
like wraiths, dressed in black, and of the length that causes one 
to stumble. We know their stories. In a few years there will be 
no more of these disappointed-looking ladies. 

Take a woman who has had to forego marriage because of 
happiness and spiritual bliss that she has no time to think of 
what might have been. 

I have my father. He is seventy-nine and gets about in a wheel 
chair. He is a daily communicant. He is happy. My sister, 
younger than I, married and died in England, whither she had 
gone with her husband. She left a baby, now a woman. Father 
and I took her, sent her to a convent school, and upon her gradu- 
ation she joined the community. 

Just as that was her call; just as my father was called to 
another state, just so do I feel that my state in life is the onc 
God marked for me to follow. 

Not only Father Feeney, but all the clergy surely rejoice at 
the change in us; the change from the black dress and shawl to 
our glorious independence. Today we attend retreats, give freely 
to God, look well to our souls, live as virginal a life as though 
cloistered, accept our responsibilities smilingly, and keep on— 
ever in the shadow of Mary’s mantle. 


Janesville, Wis. CarocA Mary Mena. 


Care for the Sub-Normal Child 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“We take care of every class of children except the one need- 
ing our care.” Only those who have worked with the sub-normal 
child realizes how true is this statement of Sister Veronica’s in 
her article, “A Plea for the Sub-normal Child,” in the issue of 
America for March 19. 

For fourteen years I have been working with this class of 
children, making every effort to get the heads of our parish 
schools to do something for the Catholic sub-normal child but so 
far without success. When I see how little we are doing for 
these children I feel we have not comprehended the meaning 
of Our Lord’s words: “As you do to the least of these my 
children you do unto me.” 

True we have orphanages, homes for the blind, the cripples, 
hospitals, schools, but try and find a place for the idiot and 
imbecile. Port Jefferson now limits new entrants to more than 
seven years mentally; the new school at Washington, D. C., to 
those of borderline mentality. Our State imstitutions have adopted 
a new policy, they want only trainable types. What are we going 
to do with the idiot and imbecile? 

When St. Lazare, the Home for Idiots, was given to St. 
Vincent de Paul for a home for his priests (Congregation of 
Lazarists) he accepted only on condition that the idiots (in those 
days the term idiot covered all types of sub-normality) would not 


be sent away. Previous to this the Augustinian Fathers cared 
for the idiot and imbecile. In the “Life of St. Vincent de Paul,” 
by the Rev. C. R. Maloy, C.M., we read: 
On one occasion our Saint was threatened with the loss of 
St. Lazare through a lawsuit. What do you think was his 


chief worry? Not the Congregation, not the works of char- 
ity, but four or five idiot children for whom he had pro- 


vided a home. 

New Jersey provides that if any city has more than seven 
children of school age sub-normal, a special class must be formed 
and the children taught according to their capabilities. Our city 
has a school made up of seven of these classes. We take any 
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sub-normal child chronologically over seven years who can walk 
and is mentally over two years. Do our parish schools make 
use of this special school? When they were invited to send any 
case of sub-normality for a psychometric examination, they “ were 
not interested.” 

We may not be able to afford special classes but there is abso- 
lutely no reason why we cannot use the special classes provided 
by the city and arrange classes in religious instruction at the local 
parish schools for these children. Now that we are using the 
family method for taking care of our orphans, why not use one 
of our orphan homes for the training of sub-normal children, not 
enly borderline cases but morons, imbeciles, idiots? 

Let the heads of institutions and parish schools make a survey 
that will in an hour’s time tell them how many sub-normal chil- 
dren they have. Count as “At Age” children in first grade who 
are six years old; second grade, those seven years old; and so 
on to eighth grade. All children more than three years older 
than the “At Age” will be sub-normal suspects. In first grade 
a child more than nine years old who has been in school three 
years, and with no physical cause for the retardation, should be 
given a mental test. 

Do not make the common mistake of thinking the troublesome 
child is the sub-normal, it usually is super-normal. But the poor, 
quiet, overgrown child who never takes part in anything, the 
child that is not wanted, the child we have no room for, is the 
sub-normal. 

“In justice to the over-worked teacher,” let us follow St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, forget ourselves and think only of the soul of the 
child even if he be only an idiot. 


Bayonne, N. J. M. M. C. 


Give Him a Chance 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Prompted by the article of Father Burkett, S.J., in the issue 
of America for February 19, on the question of crime preven- 
tion, I would like to treat this same question from another angle. 
The author asks: “What shall we do with them?”—namely, 
the criminals. I would ask in turn: “What are we doing for 
them? What, in particular, are we doing for the young man who 
has suffered for his first offense?” 

The gate of the prison, the reformatory or the work-house 
closes with a clang behind him. Armed with his railroad fare 
and a strong resolve to do his best he goes home. Then comes 
the dangerous hour of his life. He finds himself friendless and 
penniless. Often he walks the streets with the stinging taunt of 
“convict” ringing in his ears and rankling in his heart, yet bravely 
searching for honest work and that chance of a livelihood which 
he thinks the world owes him. Fruitless and in vain is his search, 
and he is driven back to the old haunts and back to the old pals 
of former days who alone will come to his aid. 

Society does not want him, but the police always seem to want 
him, and they will pick him up and carry him to headquarters as 
a suspect. There he is put to the torture of the inquiring eyes 
of various people who have been wronged, and they will try to 
identify him as the perpetrator of some crime. Yes, he comes 
to the conclusion, “ once a criminal, always a criminal,” and so 
again he seeks a living by preying upon that society which has 
refused to give him another chance. 

This is, deed, a sad state of affairs, but it is true. There 
are, I know, individuals and organizations in some places that 
meet this need, but what Catholic organization takes a real in- 
terest in this work? The Sisters of the Good Shepherd are doing 
wonderful work for the fallen girls and young women. The 
Big Brother Clubs in some cities are interested in paroled juve- 
niles, but the so-called convicts must shift for themselves. “Give 
us another chance,” they say, “and we will show you that we 
have learned our lesson and that we can go straight.” Many of 
them mean it, and the few who have been given a chance have 
proved by deed that they did mean it. 
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A little Christ-like charity in this regard is all that men need. 
The example of the Saviour in His treatment of Magdalen and 
of the Good Thief on the Cross should spur us on to efforts in 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of young men who have made 
a mistake and without wincing or crying have paid the price. May 
our Catholic organizations of men see this pressing need and 
stretch forth a helping hand, so saving to society and the Church 
many of these young men. Eternal gratitude on the part of 
these unfortunates will be their reward, and they will hear one 
day the words of the Master: “ Because you have done it unto 
the least of these my brethren, you have done it unto me.” 

Now this plea is not one of misdirected or soft sentimentality, 
but it is the word of one who has dealt with criminals of every 
class and color and creed, and has recognized the crying shame 
of stepping on an unfortunate fellow man when he is down. 
“To err is human,” we know; and every man is a potential crim- 
inal. Many a man has only learned his lesson by the sad ex- 
perience of a fatal mistake. 

The ultimate cause of crime is, indeed, the free act of the in- 
dividual, but we know that environment and adverse circumstances 
of life can influence the placing of this act, and what circum- 
stance of life is harder to bear than to know that you are an 
outcast from the ranks of society? Catholic constructive work 
is needed here. Priest and layman can each do his share to pre- 
vent crime by saving the first-offender. For many a man who 
has made his first mistake, and has suffered for it, can be saved 
from a life of crime by a kind word or a kind deed. Then why 
not take the chance of saving him by giving him a chance? 


St. Louis. Ratpxw A. GALiacuer, S.J. 


Essentials for Catholic Drama 


Io the Editor of AMERICA: 

Being interested in literature in all its phases, I have read 
with attention Dr. Miller’s recent series of articles on the Catholic 
novel in Germany, and on the whole enjoyed them. 

However, I must confess I was moved to something between 
mirth and rage by the last few paragraphs of the concluding 
article, which appeared in the issue for March 5. Dr. Miller 
there offers as the “ profounder” of his two reasons for the lack 
of Catholic dramatic writing the statement that “Catholicism 
in its inner structure is a surmounting of contrasts,” which form 
the essential element of drama. 

The unity and harmony of the Church are indisputable, of 
course, but quite beside the point. Since when has the life of a 
Catholic been anything but a struggle from beginning to end? 
In what can he glory except in victory over evil? But victory 
presupposes conflict. Since when have the world, the flesh, and 
the devil concentrated their forces exclusively against non-Catho- 
lics? And since when has the Church ceased to arm her 
children against them? But perhaps the mention of these things 
smacks too much of the “stronger dualistic sense prevalent in 
the Middle Ages.” Yet possibly if we had more of this we 
might achieve things half as great as those which they achieved. 

Finally, we come to the disparaging remark that: “After all, 
there is very little of real drama in these mystery plays.” But 
just what is real drama? Authorities have always agreed that 
there are two essentials: (1) dialogue; (2) action, i.e., conflict. 
The mystery play has both, and just wherein it has less of real 
drama than any production from Sophocles to Barrie is not 
quite clear. So far from being a thing apart, modern drama 
owes its very origin to the Church, which being one is also 
universal. A bit of medieval logic is never out of place. 

I enjoyed Mr. Josseck’s letter on “Future Catholic Play- 
wrights,” which appeared in the same issue with Dr. Miller’s last 
article, but perhaps, after all, I ought to brand it as a trifle 
medieval. 


New York. E.eanor L’H. Scuirmcen. 














